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INCOLN’S TOWN,—a typical small city, with many homes and 
some slums, good schools but old-fashioned schooling, prosperous 
business but low industrial standards, lots of health and a good deal of 
sickness—this town knows more about itself than any other American 
community. A study of the methods and of the astonishing results of 


the Springfield Survey in 


The Survey Next Week 
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SOUTH of the Rio Grande, where we 
have a moving-picture notion of a land re 

with blood from dagger wounds, sits a calm 
group of business men, ranchmen, school- 
teachers, lawyers and workingmen, revising 
the laws of Mexico. Bernard Gallant has 


been for some time associated with the Mex- — 
ican revolutionists and with pictures and ~ 
descriptions has but recently returned to New 
York city from this congress called by Car- || 


ranza. Page 449. 


giant fell. So perhaps the timid mediator 
might help to end the war. 


practiced in settling industrial disputes, cau-— 


tiously approaches the monster abroad, and | 
his ideas may serve to lay him low. Page 447. 


SING a song of sixpence or of any old thing 
—only sing, says W. Gladstone Fuller. And ~ 


though there may be rhyme, and rhymes are ~ 


scarce, in the song, Izzy, Get Busy, there is 
a sweeter melody in Blow Away the Morn- 
ing Dew. Page 454. : 


LAND. of promise has too long been the 
Why HS 
not turn our country into a land of fulfill- © 
ment, suggests Arthur J. Todd, professor of : 
7 
i 


immigrants’ conception of America. 


sociology in the University of Minnesota, 
by assuring every alien of a good job at 
fair wages? 


everybody a chance to earn a living. Page 
452. 


DEAD flies or pure water—which is more 
necessary to safeguard the public health? 
Given a department of health with a limited 
appropriation, Dr. Alice Hamilton and 
Gertrude Seymour indicate a program of 
health work discriminating between activi- 
ties thae will actually conserve human life 
and “esthetics,” such as swat-the-fly cam- 
paigns, white-washing dairy barns or smoke- 
abatement measures. Page 456. 


WHILE a crowd of strong Englishmen prac- 
tice marching with guns over their shoul- 
ders, women shovel coal, clean cars and 
do other handy housewifely work. ‘Their 
hours are lengthened to make up for their 
lack of strength and skill. This seems to 
be the effect of military control in industry. 
Page 465. 


WHETHER or not the schoolboy shall be 
compelled to spend some of his time learning 
the gentle art of shooting foreigners is a 
question postponed until the next session otf 


Congress by the Committee on Military Af-— 


fairs of the House 


Page 460. 


IF THE Mexican revolutionists had ar+ 
ranged to fight their battles during “recess” 
the little Mexican boy and girl might have 


of Representatives. 


had an education uninterrupted. Now with © 


free public schools proposed for all of Mex- 


ico, a chance will be given for these sober — 
Page | 


scholars to pour oil upon the waters. 
460. 


A BLOODTHIRSTY mob tried to lynch a ~ 
Governor Stanley heard , 
of the trouble, hopped a train, entered the — 
If Georgia’s gover- — 


Negro in Kentucky. 


mob and calmed them. 
nor did this occasionally, her lynchings might — 
be fewer. Page 461.. 


INDUSTRIAL revolutions may not usher in 
utopia, but sometimes they let the light into 
prison cells. Page 461. 


THE Chicago cop is going to reform. No 
more bribes, no more staying up late Sunday 
night, no more dissipation. Page 462. 


PERHAPS if children knew how tired one 
gets just oiling spools, hookey would lose 
its charms, and nobody would care about 
going to werk at fourteen. Page 463. 
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A scheme for restricting immi- — 
gration that hurts nobody’s feelings and gives © 
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this has not always been due to recog- 
nition of superior force on the other 
side, but by an actual change in mental 
reaction caused by the slackened tension 
| of the mind after enduring a long strain, 
| and by the hard thinking forced on it 
| during the period of struggle. 
This change, when it comes, is the 
| opportunity of the mediator. He must 
be one who has the absolute confidence 
| of both parties. He must be entirely 
| free from adverse prepossessions or in- 
| terests of his own in order to deserve this 
| confidence. He must have good will 
toward both combatants, an intelligence 
keen enough to discover and understand 
the real causes of difference, and a genius 
for creating affirmative constructions in 
which the differences may be resolved. 
He will interpret the parties to each 
other, try to make them see each other 
in a more favorable light. Coming as a 
friend his words will not be deflected by 
the armor of antagonism but will pene- 
trate unhindered to the judgment of the 
combatant where they will leave their 
just impression. 

He will have an important function 
as a medium for the transmission of 
terms. It often happens that belliger- 
ents are willing to settle for less than 

they are publicly demanding, but dare 
mot say so for fear their opponents will 
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CHA_-RMAN BOARD OF ARBITRATION, HART, 


SUALLY time and stress of conflict work changes. 
in the psychological state of combatants. 
sufficient grief has been endured proposals that 
before were intolerable have been found to be 
worthy of consideration, and sometimes of acceptance. And 
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PL ON OMIC cleavages are newer 
by many centuries than national 
ones. We have only begun to build 
up civil government in the industrial 
field. For this very reason the men 
who are contributing to the slow 
formulation of practice in industrial 
negotiation, arbitration and setile- 
ment, have broken with many of the 
old legal and political precedents. 
Men hke Brandeis and Neill, Knapp 
and Williams, are not interested in 
putting out decisions lke a judge. 
The very fact that there is no en- 
forcing authority has lifted the pro- 
cess to a new level. 

Industrial relations, therefore, af- 
ford an interesting analogy in consid- 
ering international relations where 
likewise there is today no enforcing 
authority; and where, whether a set- 
tlement is reached by a smashing vic- 
tory or by a negotiated peace im a 
military stalemate, its permanence de- 
pends after all on its “rightness.” 

Mr. Williams is chairman of the 
board of arbitration under the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx trade agree- 
ment. He was vice-chairman of the 
Cherry Commission, a member of the 
Illinois Mining Investigating Com- 
mission, and chairman of the advisory 
board of the Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Agencies. He has acted as 
arbitrator in the coal industry and 
in garment trades, east and west. 

This article is based on the essen- 
tial core of his experience which is 
that “an adequate solution cannot be 
obtained unless it reconciles the 
essential interests of the parties in 
dispute.”—EnrtTor, 


construe it as a sign of weakness. 
can confide their minimum terms to a trusted mediator with- 
out danger of publicity. 
apart but that a happy suggestion may bring them together. 
‘These offices may be useful in repairing a transient breach, 


The Chances for Negotiated Peace 


As an Industrial Mediator Sees It 
By J. BE. Williams 


SCHAFFNER AND MARX TRADE AGREEMENT 


In such a case both sides 


He may find they are not so far 


but the work of the mediator will not 
be permanent unless he can find an ade- 
quate ground of common interest be- 
tween the combatants, and so interpret it 
to them that they shall be convinced of 
its soundness and sufficiency. It need 
not be one hundred per cent perfect ; it is 
enough that it be distinctly better than 
war ; but it must genuinely meet the real 
factors in the problem and not be satis- 
fied with a cheap reconcilement that 
ignores the vital causes of controversy. 
The synthesis when made must not only 
include the essential causes of difference, 
but must also provide for any new or un- 
foreseen factor that may arise in the fu- 
ture. In addition to this the peace agree- 
ment, when made, must provide a tri- 
bunal to adjudicate differences of inter- 
pretation of terms, which shall have 
sufficient power to enforce its decisions. 

I have sketched in a large and, I fear, 
rather a vague way, the lines that im- 
press me as being somewhat parallel in 
the industrial and international situa- 
tions. But as 1 write J am impressed 
with the magnitude of the differences 
between them, and I fear I have over- 
simplified. Even in industrial disputes, 
mediation and arbitration are not simple. 
Some cases are, confessedly, not arbitra- 
ble at all; and hardly any of them are 
susceptible of pacific or rational treat- 
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ment until the fighting spirit has been eliminated or greatly 
modified. “The naked will to conquer is not infrequently a 
more stubborn obstacle to peace than the economic factors 
which are the ostensible causes of conflict. 


In the foregoing I have assumed that a permanent settle-_ 


ment presupposes the discovery and demonstration of an ade- 
quate ground of common interest, and the question that op- 
presses me in regard to the international situation is this: 

Is there an adequate ground of common interest? If 
there is, can we demonstrate it to the combatants in a con- 
vincing manner? 

‘The question oppresses me, because the answer to it seems 
to be taken for granted by some of the combatants. Their 
national interest is bound up with territorial expansion, and 
this idea seems to me to create an interest that is impossible 
to reconcile with other interests, to raise an obstacle against 
world peace which is insurmountable. A nation can only 
extend its boundaries by taking the territory of some other 
nation. ‘The dispossessed nation can only submit by being will- 
ing to commit suicide, and, unless it is willing, it may log- 
ically enough argue that it is better to die fighting than to 
accept extinction without striking a blow. Clearly, therefore, 
territorial expansion is irreconcilable with other factors in 
the problem and, unless it can be eliminated, presents a per- 
manent barrier to the establishment of an adequate ground 
of common interest. But is territorial expansion, in fact, a 
real national interest? Is a nation greater because it is bigger? 
Is extension in itself desirable and, if so, to whom? 

If the American conception of government is right we can 
answer these questions emphatically in the negative. If the 
well-being of the individuals composing the nation is the 
criterion of success in government then we may be sure it has 
no necessary relation to bigness. Bigness may be, in fact, 
distinctly disadvantageous to good government. Mere mag- 
nitude may add to the complexity and difficulty of government 
without in the least adding to the elements that make for 
efficiency. If you want proof loek at our big cities. Or ask 
yourself whether you would prefer to live in a small country 
like Holland or Switzerland or in a big one like Russia. If 
you are an American consider whether it would help you per- 
sonally if our government were to make itself bigger by 
taking on the burden of Mexico. Or if a German workman 
ask yourself whether it would add to your wages, earning 
power, or comfort in life, if your government were to extend 
itself over, say, the Balkan states. 

These questions answer themselves. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that an individual can gain anything that counts in 
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“THE FINAL ANSWER?” 


One of the latest cartoons of Luther D. Bradley, cartoonist of the 
Chicago Daily. News, who died last week. 


_part of our present problem to provide insurance. 
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the practical values of life by merely extending the bow 
daries of his government; unless, indeed, it be increased 
curity against predatory neighbors. And against these it i 
The c 
against mere bigness as a national end was summed up b 
Froude in these words: “It is not progress for two peopl 
to starve to death where one formerly lived in plenty.” ~~ 
Who then profits by an expanding empire? No one, un | 
less it be the ruler or the ruling class. ‘These may experien 
an inflation of personality, a greater sense of power, of glory 
of fame; and in so far as they think they own the country 
they may feel themselves richer in their increased possessio 
much as a farmer does who adds another quarter section to hi 
farm. ‘The humble citizen may be made to feel a little of th 
reflected glory, but hardly enough to make him want to shed. | 
his blood for it, or to have it stand in the way of peace. | 
But the humble citizen is shedding his blood, because he| 
does not know. He is misled. He is the victim of a patriotic: | 
fallacy. He identifies his country’s greatness with might off 
arms, and, too, often, with territorial aggrandizement. He 
has inherited a state of mind, and in it is imbedded this false | 
idea. ‘To change this state of mind is the crux of the whole | 
problem. Without it an adequate ground of common interest! 
cannot be established, and the problem of world peace will 
remain insoluble. i 
There are able publicists who claim that this state of mind 
cannot be changed without a decisive and complete milita 
victory, that only by a crushing of the opposing nation can th 
desired psychological point of view be induced. ‘These ar 
hardly likely to heed the voice of the peaceful mediator. IP} 
would not dogmatize on this point, not being an authority or®| 
the psychology of nations, but I have my serious doubts about | 
a fallacy being killed by a bullet. If for a time crushed, a 
false idea, like a true one, will tend to rise again reinvige 
orated by its temporary suppression, q 
I confess my art as a mediator fails me in proposing a rem | ) 
edy for a national state of mind. I am certain, however, that | 
it is in this direction that the world’s peace must be sought | 
I am certain, too, that it cannot be fought out; it must be} 
thought out; and that friendly measures are more likely to be 
successful than hostile ones. And finally, I think it possible 
that the strain of struggle may have modified the psychology } 
of the nations at war so that the rigid thought forms of the | 
past may have become so far softened that even now they} 
may be ready to listen to the voice of sanity, of truth, an@ 
of peace. If so, they are ready for mediation, perhaps even for | a, 
arbitration. If not, no peace can be more than a truce. 


Making Laws 


for Mexico 


The New Spirit Revealed in 


Mexico’s Constituent Congress 


By Bernard Gallant 


ROM every nook and corner of the land beyond the 
Rio Grande, two hundred and forty-two delegates 
have gathered at Queretaro, Mexico, to the first 
Constituent Congress summoned since the days of 
1857. At elections held in the month of September revolu- 
tionary Mexico was given its first opportunity to exercise its 
newly acquired freedom from domination by the sword. For 
the first time in its history political parties were formed, each 
one opposing the other, but guided by the spirit and ideals of 
the Constitutionalist party. Amiong those who sent members 
to the congress are the National"Workingmen’s party, the Na- 
tional Democratic party, the National Liberal party and many 
other little groups which have sprung up with the rising sun 
of Mexico’s liberty. 

For more than a century Queretaro has been the stormy 
center of revolutionary upheavals. There the plans for na- 
tional independence were formulated and fought. ‘There the 
Archduke Maximilian with his small army of European ad- 
yenturers who battled for a dream of foreign empire was 
shot down. The place of his execution is but a few blocks 


. from the Theatro Iturbide, the meeting hall of the present 


congress. And from its windows can be seen the little garden 


- where he dreamed of conquest. While Queretaro is only 167 
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miles north of ‘Mexico City, it is entirely different in spirit 
and tradition from the capital of the republic, which has been 
and still is the seat of the reactionaries and its famed “cientifi- 
cos.” Mexico City has never warmed up to the Constitu- 
tionalist government, never taken kindly to the reform laws 
and the spirit of revolution. For these reasons Carranza chose 
Queretaro as the provisional capital of the new government 
and the meeting place of the first congress. 

The preliminary sessions of the congress started on the 
twentieth of November. General Carranza, who was coming 
on horseback with his staff and an escort of 800 troops, could 
not reach the city in time for the opening, and wired asking 
that the day be postponed. The answer of the delegates to his 
request was very laconic. “It is against the law,” they wired 
‘back, thus, for the first time since the revolution began, placing 
consideration of the law above the authority of a leader. 

When, however, General Carranza reached Queretaro six 
days later, the whole city turned out to see him. It was a 


_ people’s holiday. There was no manufactured enthusiasm and 


ARRIVAL OF 


GENERAL CARRANZA AT THE CONGRESS 
prearranged display. “The audience was not glittering or 
well dressed, but it smacked of honesty and sincerity. Those 
Indians and peons knew that their first chief was in town, and 
they came to bid him welcome. It was not the kind of gath- 
ering that would have greeted Diaz or Huerta. 

Every part of Mexico responded to General Carranza’s 
call to convention. Such a gathering was an unheard-of thing 
before in the country. Besides, the idea of discussing law and 
order carried an appeal, for, in truth, Mexicans are utterly 
weary of their bitter internal strife. Among the delegates to 
the Constituent Congress are members from the rebellious 
states of Chihuahua, far-off Lower California, aristocratic 
Yucatan, and the recently conquered Zapata stronghold, the 
state of Morelos. 

Perhaps the most hopeful thing about the congress is the 
fact that it is not controlled by the military element. Of all 
the 242 delegates, no more than a dozen are members of the 
army or in any way connected with it. Even those who do 
belong to the army do not possess the powerful influence or 
national popularity of men like General Obregon, General 
Pablo Gonzales or even Alvarado. They are men of small 
rank and no following, the majority drawn into the army by 
force of circumstance, for whom military life is neither a 
goal nor an irresistible temptation. 

This freedom from militarism is a significant fact which 
must not be overlooked. Upon it depends, to a very large 
measure, the successful outcome of the entire gathering. The 
Mexicans have not forgotten the Aguascalientes Congress two 
years ago, which “Pancho” Villa packed with his generals 
and officers and which precipitated the tragic break between 
himself and Carranza. Villa at that time surrounded the con- 
gréss hall with ten thousand troops and, practically at the point 
of a gun, forced the gathering to act according to his desires. 
At the Constituent Congress the few members who belong to 
the army have been forbidden to appear at the sessions in mili- 
tary garb, and not a single one of them has attempted to violate 
the regulation. 

The greater part of the delegates are typical of present-day, 
strife-torn Mexico. Among them are many small business 
men, ranchmen, school teachers, lawyers, journalists and work- 
ingmen. It is not the kind of crowd that would have been 
found discussing laws during earlier days. Its members are 
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DEPUTATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 


Their plea for better labor conditions was a feature of 
the congress 


not aristocrats or men of wealth; they are drawn: from the 
middle class of society to which Mexican revolution has given 
birth. It is a sincere and earnest element which will cement 
all the forces of that unfortunate land and bring order out 
of chaos. 

To be sure, these men are not polished parliamentarians or 
shrewd manipulators of the law. But to declare that the entire 
gathering lacks such men would be doing a great injustice. 
Among them will be found profound students of the law, who 
were famous even in the days of Diaz, but who, nevertheless, 
joined the banner of Carranza. 

Such a man is Seftor Manuel Rojas, the president of the 
congress. It was he who accused Henry Lane Wilson of being 
implicated. in the tragic death of Francisco I. Madero, hurling 
against our former ambassador twenty-four charges, which 
caused his recall. Last summer, when the Carrizal incident 
nearly precipitated war between United States and Mexico, 
Sefior Rojas was chosen as the chairman of the Informal Peace 
Conference, which was called by the Anti-Militarist League. 
The fact that this incident was advanced as an argument for 
appointing him president of the congress is indicative of the 
pacific tendency of the constituent convention. 

At the very beginning of the sessions two distinct tendencies 
were visible among the members. The main and strongest 
tendency was that of the older, more experienced leaders who 
realize the necessity of moving cautiously. These men of prac- 
tical ideas are not blinded by the sweep and sway of the revo- 
lution. They know that Mexico is passing through a dan- 
gerous period and are not carried away by high-sounding 
phrases. ‘The opposition is from a younger set of men, imbued 
with lofty dreams and great ambitions, but without the prac- 
ticality which can only be acquired with age. 

The first group is known as Bloc Roja (The Red Block) 
and the second as Bloc Blanco (The White Block). The 
Reds, deemed conservatives, are headed by Sefor Felix F. 
Palavicini, a man of dynamic force, who formerly held the 
portfolio of Minister of Public Education in Carranza’s cabi- 
net. He is famous as an educator, is a brilliant politician, an 
excellent orator and had a great deal of experience in po= 
litical strife in the days of Diaz, Madero and Huerta. He 
worked his way through school, became a school teacher, later 
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became famous as a pedagogue and today is the publisher of ; 
well-known daily, with Associated Press service, El Universal}| 


a famous international lawyer, Alfonso Cravioto, and othe 
of the same calibre. “The Whites, who are considered the | 
icals of the congress, are headed by Manuel Agirre Berlanga. | 
a famous lawyer and Sub-Secretary of the Interior. 
Soon after the opening, the struggle for supremacy assumed | 
such proportions that Candido Aguilar, a member of the con- | 
gress and the holder of the portfolio of Minister of Foreign) 
Affairs, in an eloquent appeal pleaded for the cessation of hos- | 
tilities. He pointed out that Mexico was still in danger from | 
many of its reactionary elements and begged the two sides to | 
compromise. He termed their deeds a waste of energy which) 
might be utilized for the good and mutual welfare of the | 
fatherland. But the Whites stopped at nothing. They 
hurled the accusation against the Reds that they were sup-» 
porters of Huerta, a serious charge in Mexico now, and made: 
serious attempts to reject their credentials. Finally they car-, 
ried their charge to General Carranza himself, but he refused! 
to act, claiming that he had no authority over the congress. 
The preliminary sessions ended with a considerable victory | 
for the Reds. By the first of December, when General Car- | 
ranza appeared before the congress to urge his reforms, em-) 
bodied in the Mexican Magna Charta, the Whites had given” 
up the struggle and the delegates, reunited, were hard at their’ 
task. | 
The Gonstcuent Congress of Mexico is not actually ae 
political body. It is a scientific congress, whose object is to” 
revise the old constitution of 1857, make a thorough study of. | 
it and introduce the many necessary reform measures for which’ 
the present revolution has been waged. It is an attempt to 
bring Mexico’s laws up to date and to place the nation in the | 
line of march with the rest of the world. | 
However, the congress and its attainments mean more than | 
that to Mexico. Upon the success or failure of these civilian” 
law-makers depends the entire future of the country. Upon?) 
the strength and the durability of this congress depends. 
whether Mexico will remain in chaos or turn to peace and 
reconstruction. General Carranza more than any other man 
realizes the tremendous importance of' the outcome. 


WORKINGMEN ON PARADE 


Mexicans realize that the congress represents the common 


people 
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“The Constituent Congress,” said he in addressing the 
body “will determine the successful completion of the revo- 
lution, against the various reactionary forces and the re- 
sumption of law and order. With the beginning of this con- 
gress Mexico is taking its place among the family of nations 
of the world. We are now laying aside the rifle and the bullet 
and are taking’up international laws, our constitution and the 
many necessary reforms for which we have fought so bitterly. 
From now on the many frictions which have arisen between 
us and our neighbors will be possible no longer, for we have 
ceased to be a nation in upheaval. 

“While the revolution has been dominated and led by mili- 
tary men, the Constituent Congress is guided and directed by 
civilians. “The military have accomplished their task. Now 
benefits are being introduced for all the people, those who never 
fired a shot, as well as for those who actively participated in 
the struggle. It is a people’s congress, and that is the main 
difference from apparently similar gatherings in our history.” 

The congress is empowered to call the elections of the presi- 
dent of the republic, of senators, judges, governors and various 
other representatives of the nation. ‘This gigantic attempt 
alone is for a nation like Mexico, which has been for the past 
six years in a state of constant turmoil, a tremendous step 
forward. 

Perhaps the most dramatic moment of the entire congress 
has been not the stately appearance of General Carranza, 
mor the clashes between the radical labor leaders and the 
conservative older element, but the appearance of a dele- 
gation of women workers to plead their cause with the 
law-makers. Outside of Queretaro are located the famous 
Hercules Cotton Mills. Owned by French capitalists, they 
give employment to several thousand Indian women. On the 
morning of the first session those women came marching into 
town, headed by a band and flying numerous banners and pro- 
ceeded to the congress. “They were not the attractive shop 
girls of our own factories. Life had not been kind to them, 
and they came to demand that their lives and the conditions of 
their labor be improved. In no uncertain terms did they ex- 
press these demands, for it was for them and theirs that the 
revolution had been fought, and now, when Mexico was re- 
modeling her laws, they refused to be forgotten. The recep- 


GREETINGS TO THE FIRST CHIEF 


Caransa was welcomed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 


By raising their right hands the delegates took the oath 
of office 
tion which the congress gave them spoke eloquently the fact 
that the people’s day had arrived. 

The clearest indication of the popular victory in Mexico 
is the program of reforms outlined by General Carranza as 
necessary for the country if she wishes to make her place in the 
world as a center of commerce and industry. “The most im- 
portant of the measures advocated are: 

A divorce law to place the family relationship on a basis of 
love, and a law defining the nationality of the children born 
in Mexico. ‘The divorce laws were shaped after a careful 
study of those of the United States. 

Labor laws to fix minimum wages and maximum hours of 
labor, and calculated to abolish the hideous state of peonage 
which has existed in many different parts of the republic. 
Also measures to prevent strife between labor and capital. 

Abolishment of the vice-presidency as an office breeding 
trouble. In case of temporary or permanent absence of the 
president, a successor is to be chosen by the congress. 

Abolishment of the office of Ministry of Education. In 
the future each state will direct its own schools and will be 
guided by a commission appointed by the central government. 

Laws prohibiting men who are actively connected with the 
army from participating in the politics of the country or hold- 
ing any political office. 

Home rule for all cities and municipalities. 

Laws granting the vote to women who are self-supporting 
and not married. 

~The absolute independence of the judiciary. 

The strict adhesion to the constitution of 1857. 

Among foreigners, and particularly among Americans, there 
is a feeling that the laws passed by the congress will be too 
extreme, too radical. 

But if one is to judge the results of the Mexican upheaval 
by the reconstructive measures already adopted by the con- 
gress and the sentiments of its leaders, Mexico is not drifting 
towards socialism or even single tax. It becomes evident now 
that the entire revolt was nothing more than an evolutionary 
period. Mexico has thrown off the last vestiges of her feudal 
system and is awakening into a great industrial democracy, an 
impossible’ development without a strongly conscious middle 
class. This class the revolution has created. It is the moving 
spirit of the Constituent Congress. 


aa Job for Every Alien 


Plans for Fitting Immigration to the Labor Market 
By Arthur J. Todd 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


OME of us are still hypnotized by shrill cries of race 
peril, of impending racial bankruptcy through inter- 
mixture with alien blood, and all the other familiar 
phrases in the litany of race prejudice. Others fall 

before the pious phrases of our forefathers, phrases once more 
or less true, but now largely sentimental survivals, phrases 
about America the haven of the oppressed, the refuge of the 
victims of religious and political persecution, America the land 
of promise. More clap-trap appears in vague words about 
welcoming the alien large-heartedly that our business may 
expand, implying that every immigrant admitted adds by just 
so much to the nation’s capital; or, more concretely, that our 
railroads may be stretched, our mines and subways dug, our 
steel rolled, our small clothes stitched up cheaply. 

Most of such talk is obviously to cover up the fact that cer- 
tain interests—generally large employers of unskilled labor, 
transportation companies and employment agencies—prefer 
absolutely unrestricted immigration for their own particular 
purposes, regardless of the general well-being of the country 
at large. Both consciously and unconsciously these interests 
insist on shifting the real issue from the plane of cold business 
to the planes of religion, or political freedom, or escape from 
militarism, or esthetics or natural rights or whatnot. 

Recent discussions of the perennial restriction bill before 
Congress have renewed that impression of shiftiness. Ap- 
parently some form of restriction is coming. But in the inter- 
ests of clarity and candor it would seem desirable to keep well 
in the focus of discussion a few suggestive principles which 
might be woven into a really substantial and workable policy 
dealing with the immigrant. Such suggestions as I have to 
offer are neither new nor highly original; but, apparently, 
only ceaseless reiteration can ever secure them the attention I 
believe they merit. 

We must recognize that modern immigration is over- 
whelmingly an economic problem, and keep our restrictive 
measures aimed at that target. The principle of marginal 
value and the law of diminishing returns applies to immigra- 
tion as an industrial asset. Since we know clearly the economic 
wastes through unemployment, we must sooner or later face 
the proposition of wiping out the present law against admit- 
ting contract labor. Labor organizations have pretty uni- 
formly stood solid for this type of restriction, and for good 
historic reasons. 


A Right-About-Face on Contract Labor 


Bur there is at least one possible way of securing their right- 
about-face. Why not admit that an immigrant with an order 
in his pocket for a definite job is better than an immigrant 
chasing a mythical job for weeks, prey to all the perils that lie 
in wait for the friendless and derelict? Why not let any 
employer contract for as many foreign workmen as he claims 
to need, if we make him definitely liable for their support, and 
deportation charges, should they become in any ordinary sense 
public burdens? In other words, why could such laborers not 
be imported in bond? 


The importer could be required to file a properly secured ~ 


bond covering his contract to pay a certain wage for a cer- 
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tain specified time, or to maintain a minimum standard of 
wages, hours and other conditions of employment prescribed _ 
by competent authorities, just as now an importer of mer-) | 
chandise or the relatives of dubious aliens are required to do. 
In addition he could be required to assume the cost of unem-— 
ployment insurance. 

The result of such a scheme would probably result in the 
automatic checking of any abuses of contract labor, if not in 
its absolute desuetude. The margin of risk would be so large | 
as to cut away all profits. Moreover, it would eliminate 
all masked importation of contract labor, and at the same time 
could not be charged with discrimination or absolute embargo. 

Eventually the whole matter of admitting alien laborers | 
would revert to the Department of Labor. Hence the first - 
business of that department would normally be to determine 
the true demand for labor, through periodical unemployment 
surveys and a fully developed system of labor exchanges under 
federal encouragement, if not definite federal control. 
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Admissions According to Need for Men 
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Burt notice that the true demand for labor is not merely the — | 
numerical excess of calls for workmen over demands for jobs; — 
it must take into account the social and economic background > 
of the ostensible jobs—such things as the nature of the work 
offered, hours, working conditions and, most important of all, _} 
the prevailing level of wages as well as the specific wage | 
offered. The figures representing the true demand for | 
labor could then be used by the Department of Labor for ~ 
adjusting a sliding scale of admission to immigrant workers. | 

This is no radical innovation. Most recent immigration | 
bills have already consecrated the principle. For example, the _ | 
Burnett bill included this clause: “That skilled labor, if | 
otherwise admissible, may be imported if labor of like kind | 
unemployed can not be found in this country, and the question | 
of the necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particu- 
lar instance may be determined by the Secretary of Labor.” 

This provision needs but a little expansion to provide a really 
workable test for prospective immigrants, and would necessi- 
tate absolutely no new governmental machinery. It would 
meet most, if not all, the objections on the score of discrimina- 
tion now levelled at the literacy test. It would meet the issue 
on frankly economic grounds, where, in the long run, it must 
inevitably be met. . 

Under this system immigration policy would reduce itself 
to two simple problems, namely, the determination of real 
economic demand at home and the technique of selecting can- 
didates from abroad for admission. The latter problem need 
give us no special concern, for it would involve no new untried 
machinery. Our consular service is or could be organized for 
that purpose, as was long ago proposed by American consuls 
themselves. In addition to viséing certificates from police, 
poor-relief and health authorities for the purpose of weeding 
out positive undesirables, consular offices might be authorized 
to receive from prospective immigrants their formal declara- 
tions of intention to migrate. Such declarations might or 
might not be accompanied by validations from the local admin- 
istrative authorities. 
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In all probability, with the huge tasks of reconstruction now 
facing European governments, they would cooperate heartily 
in the work of scrutinizing the papers of emigrants. The 
central point to the plan would be the filing of these declara- 
tions at American consulates. Suppose this done. When no- 
tice comes from the United States Department of Labor that 
an authentic demand exists for a certain number of laborers 
and that so many may be admitted from this or that locality, 
the consular authority to whom the notice is directed merely 
takes up the declarations in the order of their filing and certi- 
fies the proper number for admission. The immigration au- 
thorities at this end would be relieved of an enormous responsi- 
bility, which at best they can fulfil in only superficial fashion. 

The hitch in the scheme lies, of course, in how to work out 
a just method of apportioning admissions from the various 
countries. Here we must have recourse to the general prin- 
ciple that admission of aliens is not yet a fundamental right 
‘as between nations. It is at best a phase of international 
comity, and must at all times be viewed from the standpoint 
of strict national integrity and well being. Hence domestic 
considerations must dictate the terms upon which admissions 
of immigrants should be apportioned among the nations. “The 
apportionment of a given country would normally be cal- 
culated upon the basis of its population, upon the nature of 
the employment offered, and of the assumed fitness of the 
immigrant for that particular kind of work; also upon the 
general desirability of the immigrant himself, his assimila- 
bility, his willingness to become naturalized, to adopt the Eng- 
lish language and the so-called American standard of living. 

Such a sliding scale, however, would be based primarily 
upon the principle of economic utilization and less upon gen- 
eral questions of assimilation or naturalization; and for the 
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reason that the economic test is simple, obvious and easily 
applied, while the test of assimilation is vague, complex and 
indecisive. “Tthe economic test should be the final determinant, 
with the assimilation test as a guide in apportionment. For 
this reason, while in general accepting Gulick’s notion of the 
sliding scale, I believe it necessary to apply it on economic 
rather than, as he proposes, on racial grounds. Incidentally, 
we avoid any morass of implied discriminations against this or 
that race as race. “The advantages of such a test of economic 
utility over any makeshift literacy test are obvious enough. 
The chief difficulty of the literacy test is that it is manifestly 
a makeshift, born of an attempt to evade the real issue or of 
an inability to see it. 

Now that we apparently have made up our minds that a 
form of restriction is desirable and even inevitable, since at 
last the federal government has begun to take seriously the 
‘problem of unemployment, it would seem almost as though 
the time were ripe to consider our immigration plans with 
some show of constructive imagination. 

Why should we go on dallying with makeshifts? Why not 
face frankly the problem as Carver and other economists are 
facing it and admit that one of our first moves toward solving 
the problem of poverty is to make the laborer precious, to 
multiply his productive intelligence and to give him at least 
the protection of scarcity value? 

I am convinced that some such scheme as I have outlined 
and have been teaching for several years would not only im- 
prove the social status of the immigrant and eliminate much 
needless shame and suffering on his part, but would likewise 
tend to, stabilize our domestic labor market and enhance the 
worker’s economic position without in the slightest degree ham- 
pering or crippling legitimate productive business. 


EN young women from as many countries drove the first nails in the 
“international” platform which was erected in Washington Square, New 
York city, for the great peace demonstration of the American Neutral 


Conference Committee on New Year's Eve. 


At midnight on the first of 


January the crowd, gathered in the square, recited a litany of peace which 
had been written for the occasion, and heard from all over the world mes- 
sages of hope for an early peace. 


Bells Are Ringing, Sailors Singing — 


By W’. Gladstone Fuller 


OW would it be, if, when an ocean liner bound 

for Europe or South America swings out into the 

harbor, all the longshoremen should gather together 

and sing a rollicking goodbye to the ship and their 
comrades on board, the sailors on the departing vessel joining 
in an answering chorus of farewell? And when a ship comes 
home from her long voyage, suppose she were greeted with 
songs and cheers from shore. Would not such gay events mark 
worthily the going and coming of the ships of all nations, 
hearten and lighten the day’s work afloat and ashore, and 
make our harbors the singing harbors of the world ? 

Again, let us suppose that every night, their day’s work 
done, the porters in the Grand Central Station should assemble 
under the great blue arch and sing a song together before 
going home. So might the bellboys sing together once a day 
in all the big hotels, and the chambermaids also. And at the 
stores as many of the employes as cared to stay after closing 
time might assemble for a few minutes in some central place in 
each store to try over a song and chorus together (it is not 
unlikely that Mr. Wanamaker and Messrs. Lord and ‘Taylor 
themselves would want to join in occasionally). 

At first sight these suppositions may seem to be merely fanci- 
ful, even absurd. But nevertheless such things might very 
well come to pass. It isn’t only the reasonable and’ sensible 
things that happen to us; there’s the war in Europe for ex- 
ample, and the other day 75,000 people assembled in the Yale 
Bowl for the purpose of watching a game of football. It is 
perhaps hard to imagine the overworked and underpaid 
workers in modern industry singing happily together in these 
hard times, singing in the morning as they go to their machines, 
singing during the day as they tend their machines, and singing 
in the evening when they leave their machines, to rest and sleep 
for a few hours. But if they cannot find it in their hearts to 
sing a happy song, they might comfort themselves with sad 
songs and laments, or fire their hearts and imaginations with 
fine fighting songs of courage and hope. 

Such thoughts as these were provoked by a visit to Cooper 
Union one Sunday evening recently when Dorothy, Rosalind 
and Cynthia Fuller were singing some old English folk songs 
to an audience that crowded that vast hall. The audience con- 
sisted of workers, men and women who should have been sing- 
ing with the singers, so eagerly were they listening, so sympa- 
thetically, to those old songs of the past. 


All ye that love to hear 

Music performed in air 

Pray listen and give ear, 
‘To what we shall perpend. 

Concerning music, who’d— 

If rightly understood— 

Not find ’twould do him good 
To hearken and attend. 


Thus sang those young girls. Their singing carried the 
conviction that in an ideal state of society people in general 
would be able to sing as they do, clearly, naturally, intelli- 
gently. For that desirable state of affairs we may have to 
wait awhile, yet it gives at once an ideal and a kind of test 
for our civilization. 
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Perhaps singing is largely a question of social manners and 
customs, like taking snuff or getting drunk. Maybe we shall 
all be singing together again some day—not as we do now, 
feebly, respectably, apologetically and only in churches, but 
heartily, self-forgetfully, boldly, in the street, in the subway 
and in the home. 

But what shall we sing? Most of the so-called popular 
songs are dreary, weak and stupid both as to words and music. 
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A glance at a catalogue of “popular” songs at a cheap music — 


store gives one these titles: Come On and Baby Me, Keep Your 
Eye on the Girlie You Love, Izzy Get Busy, You May Hold 
a Million Girlies in Your Arms. Compare these with the 


names of some old English folk songs: Blow Away the Morn-— 


ing Dew, As I Walked Through the Meadows, O Love Is 
Hot and Love Is Cold, Fine Flowers in the Valley, She 
Moved Through the Fair. 


An Art Forgotten 


Bur in these hard times—the true stone age, when men’s 
hearts, not their tools, are of stone—who is able and willing to 
sing save a few professional singers, drunken men and grama- 
phones? In times past people of all ranks sang together as a 
matter of course. Sailors sang at their work and at their play 
—peasants of the lowlands and the highlands, men and women, 
shepherds and ploughboys, smiths and carpenters—all had their 
appropriate and favorite songs, and there were the mothers 
with their lullabies, and the children with their singing 
games. As Andrew Lang says, “the pastimes and the labors of 
the husbandman and the shepherd were long ago a kind of 
natural opera. Each task had its own song, ploughing, seed- 
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time, harvest, marriage, burial, all had their appropriate bal- — 


lads or dirges. ‘The whole soul of the peasant class breathes in 


their burdens as the great sea resounds in the shells cast up on | 


the shore.” 
But in these days there is a terrible silence of humanity. 


Machinery makes all the noise. Ingenious for our own destruc- 


tion, we have created machinery to destroy us body and soul. 
True it is that “God made man upright, but he has sought out 
many inventions.”’ 

The silent thousands going home every night in the New 
York subway if they were happier, freer and more natural 
men and women would sing aloud and drown the rattle and 
the roar of the trains as they dash through the tunnels. In the 
moving picture house where people most do congregate there is 
a gloomy silence so far as the human voice is concerned, a 
silence of actors and of audience—an audience that hears 
nothing. Even in the churches the most devout are content to 
praise the Lord vicariously through a thousand-dollar tenor or 
soprano. 

As for the lovers in our midst. What are they to do for 
songs? If they cannot sing to each other, they must satisfy 
themselves by buying records of somebody else’s love songs and 
listening to them as the machine winds them off; or they must 
go to a formal concert or to a vaudeville show and make the 


* best they can of the vocal gymnastics of an unintelligible pro- 


fessional singer or of a blatant individual tearing the air with 
some nonsense about ““Come On and Baby Me.” And yet al} 
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che time there exists for them, unknown, a simple, heavenly 
melody to carry such words as: 


How gloriously the sun does shine! 
How pleasant is the air! 

I’d rather rest on my true love’s breast 
Than any other where. 


But it may be said that this old music—these old songs— 
are out of date, out of harmony with modern conditions and 
modern ideas. Such a statement can be met with a flat denial. 
There is a whole world of strong and living music for all time 
in the great folk songs of our forebears—English, Scottish, 
Irish, German, French and Russian. 

Take the subject of war as treated in English folk song. 
Where is there to be found a more vigorous condemnation of 
war, a more faithful expression of the common people’s view- 
point than in the old song “High Germanie,’ which dates 
back more than two hundred years, to the time when the 
English and German armies were fighting against French 
armies : 


O curséd are the cruel wars 
That ever they should rise, 
And out of merry England 
Take man and boy likewise. 
‘They took my Harry from me, 
Likewise my brothers three, 
And sent them to the cruel wars 
In High Germanie. 


Or again, where shall we find a more searching indictment 
of the whole bitter consequence of war than in the old Scottish 
song, The Flowers of the Forest, a song of the women of 
Scotland after the battle of Flodden: 


I’ve heard them singing at our ewe-milking, 

~ Lassies a-singing before the break of day. 
But now they are moaning, on every green lonely, 
The flowers of the forest have all passed away. 


At e’en in the gloaming no youngsters are roaming 
Round about stacks with the lassies to play. 
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But every maid sits dreary, lamenting for her dearie, 
The flowers of the forest have all passed away. 


There'll be no more singing at our ewe-milking, 
Women and bairnies are heartless and sad. 

But sighing and moaning on every green lonely, 
The flowers of the forest have all passed away. 


So.might the women of England, France and Germany be 
singing today after the battle of the Somme. 

But the outlook is not without hope. Arthur Farwell and 
his colleagues are building up a great community chorus in 
New York, as a result of which thousands are singing songs 
instead of listening to them. Every year now in many big 
cities the community Christmas Tree is evoking the popular 
singing of Christmas carols. Cecil Sharp, the foremost au- 
thority on English folk song and folk dance, is now working in 
this country collecting old songs from the dwellers in the 
southern mountains. Lorraine Wyman has also been working 
in this field and is now giving public recitals of these “lone- 
some tunes,’ as the mountain people call them. And that 
supreme artist, Madame Yvette Guilbert, is rejoicing us with 
her demonstration of the vitality of the people’s songs of old 
France. 

These great artists, like the Fuller sisters, are making the 
old songs live again. ‘They are bringing our hearts back to an 
old, forgotten, far-off happiness. We must not neglect the 
opportunity which the presence of these teachers gives us— 
with their aid we may recreate the Singing Man of Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s poem: 


He sang above the vineyards of the world. 
And after him the vines with woven hands 
Clambered and clung, and everywhere unfurled 
Triumphing green above the barren lands; 
Till high as gardens grow, he climbed, he stood, 
Sun crowned with life and strength, and singing toil, 
And looked upon his work; and it was good: 
The corn, the wine, the oil. 


When the people are free they will sing, and when they 
sing they will be free. 
Let us sing. 
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Dorsthy Toller, Her biork. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FOR AN OLD ENGLISH FOLK SONG 


There were three gypsies a-come to my door, 
And down-stairs ran this a-lady, O! 

One sang high and the other sang low, 
And the other sang bonny, bonny, Biscay, O! 


The New Public Health 


IT. 


UT of the various activities possible to a state 
health administration, the health officer must make 
his selection. His appropriation is perhaps never 
large enough to accomplish all that needs to be 
done. He must spend his money where it will do the most 
good. A good health officer, it has been said, is he who can 
raise the most money and spend it to the best advantage. 
The dictum contains a practical element that should not be 
ignored in a country where only one state approximates the 
modest standard of 2 per cent of its revenue for health work. 

Here is a place where the trained officer shows his value. 
An untrained man cannot initiate, cannot lead. He will fol- 
low and copy. He is likely to be forced by well-meaning 
people outside the department to give undue prominence to 
things not at all of first importance—to “‘swat-the-fly” cam- 
paigns, fights on food adulteration and white-washing dairy 
barns, instead of attending to such unexciting features as birth 
registration, sewage disposal and a pure-water supply. 

To spend the resources of the department on other peoples’ 
pet projects, on things which, even though desirable, are not 
in given circumstances essential, is to tithe mint, anise and 
cummin and neglect the weightier matters of the law. ‘These 
weightier matters are the activities which experience has 
shown to be fruitful of real results. ‘They follow paths clearly 
marked, toward a definite goal—the health of the state. 

It may be queried, how are the results estimated ? 
what basis are these results evaluated? ‘The question is not 
only legitimate but desirable. “The merchant looks to his ac- 
counting,’ said Dr. C. V. Chapin in 1913, “to show him his 
best lines; so the health officer must study which line of ex- 
pense gives the best results.” 


Health and Aisthetics 


Upon 


HuMaAN life is not priceless (witness war and automobiles), 
save in the individual case and the stanzas of the poet. An 
attentive layman does not find himself convinced by declara- 
tions of “enormous returns to the city of in lives 
saved, epidemics avoided amd increase of vital efficiency 
through the comparatively small investment” necessary for 
some specific task. A work that is worth any investment 
whatever deserves more exact measurement than such large 
generalization. History of the place for several years pre- 
ceding, of its outbreaks of illness, of conditions by and large 
and particular, should be charted parallel with this new 
record, “Then an analysis of values may begin. 

Pioneer studies in such analysis are those by Dr. C. V. 
Chapin, 1913; Dr. G.C. Whipple, professor of sanitary engi- 
neering, Harvard, 1914; and that recently completed by Franz 
Schneider, Jr., of the Russell Sage Foundation. One test 
offered in these studies is the discrimination between health 


* Acknowledgment for material in this article is due to publications of the 
United States Public Health Service, especially to Bulletin 62 and the sani- 
tary surveys in many states; to wmtings of Dr. C. V. Chapin, Dr. G. C 
Whipple, Franz Schneider, Jr., and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow. Several secre- 
taries of state boards of health have written at length and have furnished 
photographs for use in the series. The American Medical Association gave 
opportunity to examine the survey of state boards made by Dr. Chapin, a 
limited edition of which was circulated.—Tue Autruors. 
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The Program of a 
State Board of Health’ 


By Alice Hamilton, M. D., and Gertrude Seymour 


and comfort—between sanitary science and esthetics. Th 

is need of both; but only one is a legitimate expenditure 
the health department. Odors and smoke and most “‘nuisan 
are, in Dr. Chapin’s opinion, within the bailiwick of the poli! 
department. “Terminal disinfection creates an impression — 
“something doing,” but with advancing scientific knowledg) | 
it is falling more and more into disuse, save for tuberculos) | 
and is being replaced by concurrent disinfection (that is, of 2 | 
discharges while the patient is in an infective state). Foo 
inspection, Dr. Chapin considers, has not yet proved its wor! 
to public health; “milk inspection is worth every penny that 
costs.” Bearing in mind that conservation of life is more i 
portant than comfort or esthetics, the expenditures of a stay 
should be apportioned accordingly. 4 
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The First Task 


WiruHovut doubt the work which has proved of highest in) 
portance in public health is the control of communicable dij 
eases. ‘This is the object for which boards were originall 
created, as phrased by the Massachusetts act of 1699: “Aj 
act to prevent the spread of infectious sickness.” ‘And th 
prevention and control of infection must still be the most ey 
tensive and important of a board’s activities, its metho 
changing as more is learned about the conveyance of infecti 

Fifteen years ago a state department of health could 
be charged with neglect of duty if it did nothing to check th 
spread of hookworm disease. No one knew what to do. Pro 
ably ten years hence infantile paralysis will be combated wit 
methods far simpler than those employed this past year. | 

But today, at the present stage of scientific information 
under conditions now prevailing all over the country, wha | 
diseases call for most immediate attention? Which shoul 
come first on this section of a health officers program? 3 

To a certain extent, regional conditions answer this question || 
At least ten southern states have had a problem in hookworn | 
disease that Washington or Minnesota health officers have | 
not had to face. In California hookworm is apparently lim | 
ited to the deep gold mines; but the possibility of its importa | 
tion from the East has just) been suggested by William e | 
Billings, M. D., of the United States Public Service, chie®) 
medical officer of Immigration Service at Angel Island. Dr 
Billings urges that search for hookworm ova be made a part 
of routine examination, certainly in all doubtful cases. The | 
yellow fever organism stays by its host, and therefore that | 
disease is limited to the habitat of the Stegomyia (Aedes) mos- 
quito, and its transmission is in general controlled by quaran= 
tine methods. Intercommunication with the Orient and 
South America makes bubonic plague an active issue in Cali- 
fornia, part of Washington and in Louisiana. Rocky Moun- 
tain fever is relatively local, as its name implies; while rabies, 
leprosy and typhus constitute o€casional perils which every | 
state must be forever prepared to recognize. 

In addition to the diseases endemic in certain parts of the 
country, there occur economic changes which modify the neces- . 
sary emphasis in health work. Responsibility for occupational 
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«eases, hardly to be considered in agricultural states, has been 
decially recognized, for example, in Ohio—where a special 
}propriation made possible a thorough investigation by the 

ate Board of Health; and in Massachusetts, where the board 
|ported on lighting conditions in factories. According to 
jcords of 1915, only thirteen states require notification of 
' ‘dustrial diseases, a condition which health insurance may be 
“pected to improve. Arizona faces a special difficulty due to 
te presence of Mexican labor, for smallpox is always endemic 
i Mexico. So, practically, is typhus, and outbreaks of this 
. 


pver in labor camps have been traced in California directly 
») Mexican immigrants, who, however, it is said, are by no 
1eans averse to learning more hygienic ways. Labor camps 
ive New York state also a special problem in water pollution. 
So far as we know, the best example of the influence of an 
| conomic situation upon public health work is that from Cali- 
ornia which began with the new commercial enterprise, rice- 
‘rowing. In the four years since rice was first grown for 
sormmercial purposes in the state, the returns have been very 
rreat, and the acreage has increased fully 100 per cent. Rice- 
oe makes possible the cultivation of land otherwise use- 
less, with a profit of millions of dollars to the state. Obviously, 
here is an industry that has come to stay. But unfortunately, 
the conditions ideal for the cultivation of rice—land flushed 

ith standing or gently moving water—are ideal also for the 
be of mosquitoes. Of the myriads of mosquitoes found 
uring the long summer season in rice areas, 70 per cent were 
of the Anopheles, or malaria-bearing variety. ‘These sections 
of the state were malarial enough before the rice-growing 
began; of late the increase of the disease has been so marked 
as to constitute a menace and to require definite measures for 
abatement in individual districts. 

Another problem in health economics is, of course, the im- 
migration of tuberculous individuals into Colorado and all 
the Southwest. That this is considered a question of federal 
dimensions the Kent bill illustrates. 

Special situations are created by floods, like that in Dayton 
a few years ago and like that reported last August from West 
Virginia. With the relief work resulting from such occur- 
rences the department of health is, of course, closely affiliated. 
‘That epidemics also call for special activities goes without 
saying. The brilliant investigations begun by Vermont two 
years ago, when infantile paralysis broke out in the state, and 
continued this year by Massachusetts and New York, deserve 
a fuller chronicling than space allows at this time. 


Too Familiar Facts 


But, special conditions and epidemics aside, there remains 
for recognition the fact that a very large number of infective 
organisms are thoroughly cosmopolitan. “Throughout 1916, 
poliomyelitis was found in thirty-five states. Few climates 
and no social grades are uncongenial to the tubercle bacillus. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea are terribly ubiquitous. So are measles 
and whooping-cough. Malaria still haunts the southeastern 
section of the country with endemic foci in almost every 
northern state, and in spite of its economic importance, it is too 
little known. Dr. J. W. Trask, of the federal Public Health 
Service, in a recent address on malaria as a public health prob- 
lem, said: “In a population heavily affected with malaria, a 
few cases of smallpox cause immediate measures for control, 
while the malaria is entirely ignored, although usually of far 
greater import.” 

A too familiar disease is typhoid, the indifference to which, 
in this country, until very recently, has been remarkable in 
view of the extent of the disease and the economic loss. Says 
Rosenau: ““A wholesome fear of typhoid fever would materi- 
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~and contact typhoid remain.” 
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ally assist the health authorities in combating what may be 
considered one of the major sanitary problems of the age.” 
Although it attacks all races, at all ages, of both sexes, its age 
incident coincides with that of the greatest value of the indi- 
vidual to the community, namely, that of early middle age. In 
spite of sanitary improvement in many parts of this country, 
according to figures for 1910, the average death-rate per one 
hundred thousand in the United States was 25.0; in thirty- 
three principal European cities, 6.5. 

Against which of all these shall the state board direct its 
energies? On which shall it spend its money? 


New Valuations 


IN THE study referred to, Mr. Schneider indicates the basis 
of a logical selection. First, the amount of damage done. 
Tuberculosis ranks high as a death-dealing disease, especially 
during the most productive years of life; malaria and hook- 
worm cause serious economic loss through chronic ill-health. 
Clearly, these matters deserve investment. 

A second consideration is, Mr. Schneider says, preventa- 
bility.. Given the cause, the means of transmission, and a cure 
for any disease, all that remains is to overcome human ignor- 
ance, inertia and prejudice. Witness—malaria, typhoid or 
smallpox. 

Third, the cost of prevention. Ten thousand dollars spent 
in a fly campaign is largely a contribution to comfort and 
esthetics. “This amount paid out for the services of public 
health nurses is invested for returns not only of fly-destruction, 
but of supervision and teaching, both of children and of 
mothers; and for a term of years, not for one season only. 
The choice seems not difficult to make. 

Finally, diseases that tend to become readily epidemic call 
for first consideration. “Translated into the phrasing of Dr. 
H. W. Hill (see the Survey, November 18, 1916), com- 
municability means, having the largest number of routes over 
which infection can pass. “If we guard only water supplies 
against infection,” says Dr. Hill, “we eliminate water-borne 
intestinal infections. (This, so far as typhoid is concerned, 
would be perhaps one-third of the total typhoid in America.) 
We leave untouched intestinal infections carried by food, flies, 
milk and contact. Also we leave untouched all other infec- 
tious diseases If we eliminate flies also . milk 
The task of protecting the “pub- 
lic routes of infection” —water, food, flies, milk, is the task 
of the community. One person’s best efforts toward hygiene 
may be neutralized by the carelessness of his neighbors. 

However the methods of blocking these public routes of 
infection may differ in different instances and conditions, 
there are two agencies without which there can be no effective 
control of communicable diseases. “These are the diagnostic 
laboratory and the epidemiologist. Epidemics of typhoid 
fever arise in communities where the water supply is unim- 
peachable, and only through laboratory tests can they be 
traced to their true source—a human carrier engaged in han- 
dling food. Diagnosis of tuberculosis and diphtheria by lab- 
oratory test is becoming rapidly universal; diagnosis of ven- 
ereal disease is offered in one-half of the state laboratories, 
though the Wasserman test is as yet available only in some of 
the larger laboratories. It is the verdict of the test-tube which, 
under many sanitary codes, raises quarantine in cases such 
as diphtheria, typhoid and other ills. 

Chemical and bacteriological examination of milk is less 
extensively carried on. Frequently the standard of the milk 
supply is a responsibility of some other state department than 
that of health. 


Perhaps the greatest services are those of detecting car- 
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riers who are themselves in good health; and of demonstrat- 
ing that mild a-typical cases are more common than the pro- 
nounced typical cases, in communicable disease, but, of course, 
are quite as dangerous. 

Diagnostic laboratories are at least provided for in all states 
but two, according to latest available reports. In order to 
meet the needs of all parts of a state without delay, many 
states have opened branch or cooperating laboratories. Florida 
reports five such branches; Michigan opened a second station 
in the peninsula recently. A New York map of 1916 shows 
seventeen stations. 

It is a logical and economical plan to have the state depart- 
ment of health distribute serums and vaccines. 

But the laboratory is too large a theme to be crowded into 
small space. Its value is only indicated at this point. Dis- 
tinguished alike from exclusively research institutions and 
from the costly private or the commercial laboratories, under 
expert direction, it is one of the most reliable and essential 
means of protecting the public health. 

The other essential factor is the epidemiologist, whose im- 
portance was first proved in Minnesota. Detailed supervision 
over a large number of cases during an outbreak; thorough in- 
vestigation into epidemics whose origin is not known—these 
important measures cannot be fulfilled by the attending physi- 
cian, for he has not time, and does not always attend all pa- 
tients in the outbreak; nor will the local health officer suf- 
fice, for cases may develop outside his territory. 


Three People, a Storm and an Epidemic 


AN INTERESTING piece of epidemiological work is reported 
from Virginia. Briefly, here is the account: ‘Three days after 
moving from a northern town of Virginia, the members of a 
certain family developed typhoid. “The time between the fam- 
ily’s arrival in its new surroundings and the onset of the dis- 
ease was too short to make infection at the new home seem 
possible. A few cases of unknown origin existed in the rural 
district near by, and contact with these cases had infected 
others until a definite though small epidemic was traceable in 
the region. “The water supply was apparently above suspicion. 
Although laboratory examination showed it clean, yet, to allay 
anxiety, the water company installed a hypochlorite plant and 
began operations. “The epidemiology of all cases showed 
this outbreak to be of the contact variety. The country cus- 
tom of visiting the sick was the rule, and since the identity of 
the disease was, in some cases, not perceived for some time, the 
spread of typhoid was inevitable until stricter measures were 
introduced. 

But later in the season a second series of cases began, and 
an even more searching investigation followed. This time the 
cases were directly traced. to the town water-supply. Yet 
there was the clean record taken earlier in the season, and there 
also was the newly installed hypochlorite plant. Finally, very 
close questioning revealed the fact that for a few days the hypo- 
chlorite plant had been out of repair and its service inter- 
rupted. Just at that time, by ill-fortune, a heavy rain had 
fallen, and the creek supplying the town had overflowed into 
the lowlands along its banks, and a hole had been found in 
one of the feeding pipes through which water from the over- 
flowing creek had entered. 

Another interesting bit of epidemiology was reported 
Pennsylvania. A number of cases were traced to a certain 
milk supply, the sale from this producer not having been 
checked at first because of misrepresentation to the inspecting’ 
officer. A victim of the outbreak was a man whose house was 
supplied by this particular producer, but who said he never 
drank milk, never used it in tea or coffee, and had not had it 
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with desserts either in his home or in the hotel in which 
worked and ate. The man’s wife, however, on being close 
questioned, acknowledged that a supply of milk had accum 
lated in her refrigerator about two weeks before the members 
of her family had been taken sick. To save this from being 
wasted she had made it into ice-cream. When the ice-cream 
was recalled to his mind, the husband distinctly ‘neni 
| 
| 
4 
| 


the occasion and acknowledged that he had partaken of the 
milk in this form. 

Before leaving the fascinating subject of epidemiology, ref- 
erence must be made to a special feature of the work in the 
Massachusetts division of communicable diseases. 

According to Dr. E. R. Kelly, chief of the division, admin- 
istrative control of communicable diseases is based on a “sat- _ 
isfactory standard by which to judge their variation” —that is, 
to know whether the individual disease is increasing or not in 
a given region, or whether the number of cases in any town is 
above the “normal experience” of that place. The record af- 
fording such information is a very simple piece of bookkeeping, 
and is called the endemic index—that is to say, the index of 
the number of cases which are constantly present in any lo-| 
cality. Briefly, the method:is this: An average is found of the | 
number of cases in a region for each month for five years, 
epidemics not included. So long as the number of cases during | 
a current month (indicated by international symbols) keeps | — 
below the endemic index, conditions are considered normal; 
if the number of cases reaches or surpasses the index, evidently 
it is time to inquire of the district inspector. 

The endemic index is of interest also as one form of vital 
statistics—health bookkeeping. For it illustrates to what valu-_ 
able ends records, which are too often merely “placed on file,” | 
may be interpreted by the expert. It can never be demon- 
strated by figures that the collection of statistics of birth, death | 
and illness has per se actually saved human lives; yet there is” 
hardly a subject in the field of health work that is being 
viewed from more angles. The physician’s responsibility to. 
his patient; parents’ obligations to their children; the social 
duty of citizen to community; the legal importance of certifi- 
cates for identification—all these considerations are involved 
in the value assigned to vital statistics; plus, too, any intelli- 
gent progress of public health work. It is impossible to take 
proper and economical measures for protecting a community | 
unless the whereabouts is known of those who are spreading 
disease. The epidemiologist knows where the dangerous cases 
are today; where they were yesterday is the statistician’s | 
record. 


The Efficiency Man in Health Work 


Dr. H. W. Hitt compares the vital-statistics man to the effi- 
ciency expert in the business world: 


“Public health requires exactly the kind of man who has 
changed the face of business in the last fifteen years, a man who | 
understands all parts of it, but does none himself; a man who 
knows costs in each department i in proportion to production, | 
and where to cut cost, increase production, save time, unneces-_ 
sary work and waste in general. : . 

“It is the vital statistician who must do this: collect the 
facts and set them forth inexorably, with mathematical pre- 
cision. When it is done, our health department will no longer — 
use up $30,000 for garbage, with the probability that not a 
single life will be saved thereby, while spending ie 000 on 
all other health departmante efforts combined. ‘a 


In tragi-comic contrast to the honest study and effort oft 
many health officers, physicians and citizens, stand out such 
records as these quoted from one state bulletin by another: 


“Of the hundreds of death certificates many, filled : 
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out by local physicians, contain unusual comment as to the 
cause of death. “Went to bed feeling well, but woke 
up dead.’ ‘Do not know cause of death, but patient fully re- 
covered from last illness.’ ‘Died suddenly. Nothing serious.’ ” 

The head of one division of vital statistics is actually said 
to have refused to furnish data to another division. His 
records were to be filed, not to be used. What wasup? Were 
they trying to catch him in some blunder? 

Evidently one of the immediate needs in health work is thor 
ough enlightenment as to the significance of this routine of 
reporting, and of the invaluable data in an accumulation of 
accurate records. Cooperation of citizen, physician and health 
board, with proper legal backing, are necessary to make vital 
statistics vital, a “fundamental social service” in this country 
which enjoys at present the doubtful honor of being the only 
civilized country without a complete record of its births and 
deaths. 

For the Children’s Sake 

SEVERAL other highly important parts of state board of 
health work must be more briefly indicated than they deserve. 
Fortunately they are activities toward which public attention 
is already directed more fixedly than the less obvious lines of 
work discussed in this article. For instance, the value of 
work for child hygiene is not denied in many regions, even 
where it is not zealously prosecuted. ‘The prevention of infant 
mortality is one of the most fruitful lines of health work. 
Though it is largely the local boards of health who must carry 
the main responsibility, there are none the less many ways in 
which a state bureau may stimulate and assist the local officers. 
Only four states have definitely organized divisions of child 


hygiene in the state departments of health—New York, Ohio, 


fare work. without creating a special division. 


Kansas and New Jersey. Several other states, as Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, carry a certain amount of infant wel- 
Wisconsin is 
said to be planning to establish a bureau of child hygiene. Thir- 
teen state boards of health and two of the Canadian provin- 
cial boards used this past year the parcel post exhibit of the 
National Child Welfare Association. ‘The federal Children’s 
Bureau has just published a report on work of this kind (In- 


fant Mortality Series, 5), carried on by public and private 


agencies throughout the United States. A brief summary of 


' state activities for the prevention of blindness through “‘babies’ 


sore eyes’ is published by the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 

The health of school children is another line of work largely 
dependent upon local officials for actual performance, yet, in 


- supervision, logically within the purview of the state health 


department. In some cases the department of education has 
a division of medical inspection. Occasionally a district that 
refuses school medical inspection welcomes a sanitary survey. 
The Pennsylvania State Board of Health, in an effort to ex- 
tend medical inspection into rural districts of the state, exam- 


ined upon its own initiative in 1910 over 14,000 children in 


572 school buildings in eighty-three districts of the fourth class 
(i. e., of less than 5,000 population). “The following year the 
school code was revised to include medical and sanitary inspec- 
tion of schools throughout the state, though allowing option in 
third and fourth-class districts. The latest report of this work 
showed that 469,000 pupils in 11,000 school buildings had 


been examined. The department reports a steady growth of 


sentiment in favor of inspection—certainly a decrease of the 
fear of it. 

Methods of such health supervision vary greatly. Some- 
times only a questionnaire goes to schools from the department 
of health; the county health officer may be responsible; a spe- 
cial lecturer may be employed. ‘There is also great variation in 
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frequency of inspection—from the constant .attendance of 
school nurses and daily office hours of physician, to the monthly, 
quarterly or annual visitation of the state official. 

The chief need in this line of work is apparently its exten- 
sion into rural sections of the country—a need emphasized by 
investigations of the Public Health Service in many states; 
and training teachers what to teach about health. A number 
of teachers are working perforce independently, developing as 
part of their course in civics some of the fundamentals of sani- 
tary science. Minnesota published not long ago a syllabus of 
health studies for teachers. New York compiled*an excellent 
bibliography primarily for librarians, but of value to all stu- 
dents of health. Texas has not only a course of study out- 
lined, but a number of wall pictures to accompany it. Ken- 
tucky conducts school classes in public health. Many states 
pay tribute in their bulletins to the teacher’s influence, and 
doubtless intend their bulletins to be of immediate and prac- 
tical assistance in the sanitary management of classrooms. The 
importance of aiding teachers to watch and instruct their 
classes not only in such special crises as the epidemic of the past 
summer, but constantly, in the fundamentals of health and 
sanitation is surely evident when one recalls that ‘‘less than 1 
per cent of the population reach the university, only 10 per 
cent reach the high schools. The great mass of the mothers 
of the coming generation, of the whole race, the mothers of 
more than their average of children, are receiving grade-school 
education only.” 


The People “Want to Know” 


FINALLY, among the essentials of a state health department’s 
work is the education not only of teachers but of public. The 
man on the street, that complex and elusive entity, must be 
caught and taught. A few years ago the public was not taken 
into the scientific confidence on matters of sanitation and dis- 
ease-prevention, except in a grave crisis. Now things are at 
the other extreme. ‘There is a deluge of “health pamphlets’; 
there are “health columns” in the papers; some newspapers 
have “health editors”—not, perhaps, always full-time officials; 
headlines proclaim as pronouncements of distinguished speak- 
ers statements which people of fair intelligence who were in 
the audience cannot recall as part of the address; magazine 
articles herald the latest discoveries; mere hint of coming 
events is clutched by the publicist with avidity. And “misin- 
formation is piled upon none,” and the path of the interviewer 
is rendered hard—even though his paper be not as other papers. 

A fuller discussion of: latest methods of public health educa- 
tion belongs to a later paper in this series, but at this point it 
should be said that two facts stand out clearly in the whole 
situation. One is, that the people are entitled to the truth 
about prevention of disease; the other, that they desire to know 
it. Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow tells of the editor of a country 
newspaper who one week omitted from his paper the weekly 
health hint from the state department. Promptly came a letter 
from one of his subscribers inquiring the reason for this omis- 
sion. Never had such a thing occurred before in his editorial 
experience. : 

Facts, then, regarding the improvement of homes, families, 
city and state are increasingly demanded. ‘The truth can be 
had more surely and more economically from the department 
of health than from any other source. “To supply the facts 
needed by each individual state is logically within the state 
department’s responsibility. 

There is a little more to say presently concerning the things 
as yet left undone in public health work; concerning responsi- 
bilities and other large matters pertaining not to the depart- 
ment alone. But all this will be in another article. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE TO 
GO OVER A SESSION 


Aes by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, on January 
12, that no measure designed to provide 
universal military training will be con- 
sidered during the remainder of this ses- 
sion, gave a breathing space to the op- 
ponents of militarism in Congress. Of 
the twenty-one members of this commit- 
tee an overwhelming majority are said 
to favor giving the National Guard a 
chance to prove its case. 

The agitation in favor of universal 
compulsory training, however, has made 
great gains in Congress since December. 
It appears that the committee members 
are swayed in their present direction by 
National Guard influences at home. 
‘They seem to have been only slightly im- 
pressed by the public outcry against es- 
tablishing a vast permanent military or- 
ganization. 

What will be the majority view in the 
new House, in which 349 out of 435 
members will be survivors of the present 
House, is a matter of conjecture. With 
neither Democrats nor Republicans hold- 
ing a partisan majority, the White House 
will be unable to direct its policy so 
readily as now, and public opinion will 
have greater influence upon the House. 

Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, is gradually gaining 
support among Senate Democrats for 
his universal compulsory training bill. 
He has conducted hearings at which 
most of the prominent strategists of the 
army and numerous militarists from civil 
life have supported his plan. Efforts to 
get President Wilson and Secretary of 
War Baker to commit themselves in fa- 
vor of the bill have been unsuccessful. 
The general staff of the army has been 
permitted, on the other hand, to throw 
its whole weight into the scale on the 
side of the Chamberlain measure, giving 
it semi-official status. 

To combat this growing influence of 
militarism at the capitol, the American 
Union Against Militarism arranged a 
series of six hearings, January 13-16, be- 
fore the Senate committee. Six groups 
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of witnesses were presented—medical 
men and physical training experts; col- 
lege boys “‘of the age to be conscripted ;” 
educators, parents opposed to compulsory 
military training; foreign-born American 
citizens who have had compulsory mili- 
tary training, and former enlisted men of 


the American Army and National 
Guard. 
Speaking on behalf of the medical 


men opposed to conscription of the 18- 


year-old boys of the country, Dr. James - 


P.. Warbasse, of Brooklyn, pointed out 
that adequate physical training need 
have no connection whatever with mili- 
tary tactics or drill, and that the reasons 
for the presence of weak and thin-chested 
young men everywhere in our cities could 
not be charged to the fact that they had 
not come under military control. Fun- 
damental causes for the occurrence of so 
large a number of the physically unfit, 
said Dr. Warbasse, were the condition 
of underfeeding of children, of inade- 
quate wages upon which to maintain 
families in comfort, and conditions which 
brought two million American women of 
child-bearing age into the field of in- 
dustry. 

Conscription of the boy of the work- 
ing-class family at 18 years of age, he de- 
clared, was a blow at the income of the 
poorer families, and indirectly at the 
health of the younger children. He 
cited the fact that 90 per cent of the 
school children in America quit school 
before completing the elementary grades, 
and almost invariably, he held, because 
their services as bread-winners are re- 
quired. He argued that conscription ex- 
tended to the soul as well as the body, 
since the boys would be compelled to 
serve irrespective of their refusal to en- 
dorse the objects for which military ven- 
tures might be undertaken. Mexico and 
Central America were now, he said, 
places where American troops are un- 
justly stationed, and where unjust wars 
may be precipitated. 

Senator Chamberlain conceded, on the 
announcement of adverse action by the 
House committee, that no report on any 
compulsory training bill could be se- 
cured from the Senate committee during 
the present session. 


FREE, SECULAR SCHOOLS 
FOR MEXICO 


HE report, published last week, of a 

recent study of educational condi- 
tions in Mexico, conducted under the di- 
rection of a committee of well-known 
men headed by President Charles Wil- 
liam Dabney of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, states at the outset that the only 
solution of the Mexican problem must 
come through universal public education 
of the masses. Its summing up of the 
political situation is worth quoting: 

“There has never been a middle class 
in Mexico to supply leaders for the peo- 
ple in their struggles with the feudal 
lords. Organized public opinion is the 
only basis for democratic government, 
and that has never existed in Mexico. 
The only newspapers are controlled by 
the government, by the landlords or by 
the big corporations. ‘There are no real 
political parties. “The only politics are 
wholly personal and the only political 
organizations are gangs formed to ad- 
vance the interests of leaders whose 
names they bear. ‘There are no political 
campaigns to educate the voters, but only 
processions and rallies intended to im- 
press them. ‘There is, in fact, no free 
political discussion of any kind. Elec- 
tions in Mexico, consequently, are either 
farces or frauds. Organized public 
opinion and the free discussion of politi- 
cal affairs so necessary to a free govern- 
ment cannot exist where the masses of 
the people are ignorant.” 

The report traces in considerable de- 
tail the development of public education, 
from the’ schools, established shortly 
after the conquest, under the direction of 
the Catholic religious organizations, 
through the short-lived systems initiated 
by the numerous revolutionary govern- 
ments which followed each other in 
rapid succession after the war of inde- 
pendence. Up to the revolution in the 
later fifties, led by Juarez, public educa- 
tion was held to be the exclusive func- 
tion of the church. At this time the 
principle of complete separation of 
church and state was incorporated in the 
celebrated Leyes de Reforma (reform 
laws), and the rule that the public 
schools must be free from the interfer- 
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mce of religious influences has been 
aintained in the face of powerful op- 
‘osition up to the present time. 
Nevertheless, the efforts of the earlier 
revolutionary governments toward the 
stablishment of a system of free schools 
ppear to have been made up chiefly of 
rood intentions and impractical theories. 
{ a rule the plans were worked out on 
1 basis of sound educational philosophy 
uid were irreproachable in form. But 
they failed to work because there was no 
fective administrative machinery for 
curing the two prime essentials for an 
ffective school system—funds and teach- 
as. In the main the job of carrying 
them out was left to the local municipal 
withorities, who were unable to make 
much headway against the organized op- 
dosition of the church and the obstruc- 
five tactics of the large proprietors who 
delieved that education would only make 
heir laborers lazy and discontented. 
Although considerable progress was 
nade during the Diaz régime, the 
amount: of illiteracy shown by the cen- 
sus of 1910 was approximately 75 per 
Sent. 
_ The report recommends the establish- 
aent in Mexico of an endowed college 
ndependent of both church and state 
-ontrol, similar to the Robert College in 
Gonstantinople. While its authors be- 
lieve that such an institution would be 
if the greatest value in training the fu- 
Hure leaders of the country, they recog- 
nize that the great need is elementary 
sducation for the masses. To realize 
the dream of Juarez and his fellow revo- 
lutionists, a system of universal educa- 
tion obligatoria, gratuita y laica—com- 
uulsory, free and secular—will be for 
many years the most important work in 
he regeneration of Mexico. 


PRACTICAL WAY TO CUT 
DOWN LYNCHINGS 


JARDLY had the newspapers told 
the country the total number of 
lynchings last year, when Governor A. 
. Stanley of Kentucky risked his life to 
isperse a fast-growing mob in that state 
and thereby in all probability cut down 
e 1917 total of lynchings by one and 
Bssibly three. A crowd in Murray, 
Ky., angered at the postponement of the 
rial of a Negro charged with murder- 
ing a white man, was threatening to kill 
not only the prisoner but the judge and 
commonwealth attorney, who had agreed 
to the postponement. Governor Stan- 
ley, hearing of the trouble, chartered a 
special train and started for the scene 
with the words, “I’ll give the mob a 
chance to lynch the governor of Ken- 
tucky first.” Arrived at the town, with- 
out bodyguard and unarmed, the execu- 
tive made a speech in which he said: 
_ “A little more than a year ago, I put 
my right hand upon a Bible and called 
God to witness that as chief magistrate 
of Kentucky and supporter of the law 
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I would maintain its integrity. I have 
come here to plead with you to allow 
the law to take its orderly course, and 
to declare that I am here to uphold the 
law and to protect this court with my 
own body if necessary.” 

The governor achieved his object and 
the lynchings were prevented. ‘The 
speech moved a brother of the murdered 
man to endorse the executive appeal 
openly. 

Last year, according to the figures of 
Tuskegee Institute, which keeps annual 
tab on mob violence, there were fifty-four 


THE DYING JEWISH SOLDIER 


Ts spite of the fact that over 300,000 
Jews are fighting in the Russian 
army, and that the Jewish population 
penned up in the western provinces 
of Russia (Poland and the Pale) 
has borne the brunt of the eastern 
campaign, the Russian government 
has not abated its anti-semitic policy. 
Acts of Jewish heroism are alleged 
to be suppressed by Russian censor- 
ship, crippled Jewish soldiers are re- 
fused leave to stay for treatment out- 
side the Pale, or to look for employ- 
ment. Accusations of espionage, ac- 
cording to a pamphlet issued by the 
National Workmen's Committee on 
Jewish Rights, have been systemati- 
cally fabricated both against Jewish 
soldiers and Jewish civilians, al- 
court of -record has 
Us- 


though no 
brought out a single conviction. 
ing the charge of traitor as an ex- 
cuse, it is said that military authori- 
ties have ordered wholesale expulsion 


of Jews from the provinces of 
Lomzha, Radom, Lublin and War- 
saw. The pamphlet reports that 
hundreds of thousands of people 
with only a few hours’ notice were 
herded into cattle cars and for weeks 
hounded from place to place, de- 
barred from cities without the Ghetto 
and increasing fourfold the relief 
problem in other cities. Neither the 
old, the sick, children of the families 
of reservists were spared, even 
wounded soldiers were thus treated 
as enemies by the Russian govern- 
ment, 
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lynchings in the United States. This 
was thirteen fewer than in 1915. Fifty 
of the lynched were Negroes and four 
were white. 

Three of the whites were put to death 
for murder; the other (a Mexican) be- 
ing suspected of cutting a woman. “The 
Negroes were charged as follows: At- 
tempted rape, 9; killing officers of the 
law, 10; murder, 7; hog stealing and 
assisting another person to escape, 6; 
wounding officers of the law, 4; rape, 3; 
insult, 2; for each of the following of- 
fenses one person was put to death: slap- 
ping boy; robbing store; brushing against 
girl on street; assisting his son, accused 
of rape, to escape; entering a house for 
robbery or some other purpose; defend- 


‘ing her son, who, in defense of mother, 


killed man; fatally wounding a man with 
whom he had quarreled ; speaking against 
mob in act of putting a man to death; 
attacking a man and wife with club. 
Georgia led in the number of lynch- 
ings, with fourteen. Other states 
lynched as follows: Alabama 1, Arkan- 
sas 4, Florida 8, Kansas 1, Kentucky 2, 
Louisiana 2, Mississippi 1, Missouri 1, 
North Carolina 2, Oklahoma 4, South 
Carolina 2, Tennessee 3, Texas 9. 


THE I. W. W. AS PRISON RE- 
FORMERS 


T looks as if the New Jersey state 

prison at Trenton would be the next 
of the penitentiaries in this country run 
under a system of repression and bru- 
tality, to answer for its evils to a rap- 
idly awakening public conscience on the 
treatment of prisoners. On Friday last 
week the New York Evening Post began 
a series of articles exposing in detail the 
bad conditions there, and simultaneously 
the New Republic published a similar 
indictment. 

For these exposures the New Jersey 
penitentiary and the public are indebted 
to an unusual type of prisoner. Condi- 
tions at Trenton were first brought to 
the attention of the Evening Post, de- 
clares that newspaper, by Frederick 
Boyd, a sympathizer of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, who served a 
term in the prison for his part in the 
silk strike at Paterson. “Mr. Boyd’s 
statement,” continues the first article, 
“led to an investigation by the Evening 
Post, and these stories are a result. They 
will be followed by Mr. Boyd’s own 
views of the prison and prison life.” The 
New Republic article is by Patrick 
Quinlan, a member of the I. W. W., 
who served a term for a cause similar to 
that of Mr. Boyd. 

Trenton prison is declared by the 
Post’s opening article, written by Harold 
A. Littledale, to be “bad in its struc- 
ture, bad in its influence and bad in its 
management,” and “among the worst in 
the country.” That men have been 
chained to walls in underground dun- 
geons; that two, three and even four 
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men are confined in the same cell in 
violation of the law; that women con- 
victs are confined with men, and that a 
particular. cell is used for this purpose; 
that there is no dining hall and that 
men are fed in their cells or in the cor- 
ridor; that the male prisoners have only 
half an hour’s recreation a week; that 
consumptives mingle with the well and 
the first offender with the habitual crim- 
inal; that more than 100 men are em- 
ployed on contract labor in violation of 
the law; that for ten months of the 
year each prisoner receives one bucket of 
hot water a week in which to bathe, and 
after bathing to wash his clothes and cell 
floor; and that the cries of convicts pro- 
testing against their food have been heard 
by persons in the streets outside, are 
among the counts in the Evening Post’s 
indictment. 

Mr. Quinlan tells of a prisoner, Man- 
gani by name, who, for stabbing a keeper 
that had compelled him to give up graft, 
was forced to wear a ball and chain 
riveted to his leg for four and a half 
years. ‘The leg became so’badly festered 
that the fetters were removed to allow 
it to heal, but were placed meanwhile 
on the other leg. For six years Mangani 
was kept in solitary confinement, denied 
speech, not permitted to see a friend, and 
prevented even from attending mass in 
the prison chapel. He became insane 
from this treatment and a few months 
ago was removed to the state asylum. 

Bad as the prison is, the present prin- 
cipal keeper (the title of the warden), 
Richard P. Hughes, is declared by the 
Evening Post to have “made it much bet- 
ter than it was.” New Jersey inaugur- 
ated a new governor this week, Walter 
E. Edge, of Atlantic City, and on him 
responsibility for improving conditions 
is declared to rest. As governor-elect, 
Mr. Edge is quoted as having said: “I 
intend to hear all sides freely and fairly, 
for I mean to end the prison problem in 
this state for all time.” 


PROBATION DENIED TO FED- 
ERAL OFFENDERS 


SPECIAL and unexpected weapon 

has been put into the hands of 

those who are urging upon Congress the 
passage of the Owen-Hayden bill, which 
would for the first time give statutory 
power to judges in United States district 
courts to suspend sentence in criminal 
cases and to place offenders on probation. 
The United States Supreme Court last 
month decided that such power, fre- 
quently exercised by federal judges in 
the past, especially with respect to youth- 
ful and first offenders, does not exist 
unless specifically granted by Congress. 
The case at issue was brought to com- 
pel United States District Judge Killits, 
of Ohio, to impose sentence on an offend- 
er whose sentence he had suspended. 
The opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
White entirely overthrows the practice 
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of many federal judges to exercise dis- 
cretion in imposing and withholding sen- 
tences. Indeed, it has been commonly 
contended that the right to suspend sen- 
tence is inherent in all criminal courts. 
This contention, so far as it relates to 
state courts, has been upheld by judicial 
decisions many times—in New. Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New York 
and Massachusetts—while legislation 
has established it in other states where 
the power was held not to be inherent. 

“The present decision,” writes Charles 
L. Chute, secretary of the New York 
State Probation Commission, which pre- 
sented a brief to the court in behalf of 
the good effects of probation and sus- 


pended sentence, “means that after every ~ 


conviction in a United States court, no 
matter what the circumstances of the of- 
fense or the age of the offender, the pen- 
alty prescribed by law must be enforced. 
In most cases this is imprisonment in a 
federal prison. Heretofore federal 
judges have frequently suspended sen- 
tence, especially in cases of youthful and 
first offenders, and placed the offender 
under such supervision as they could 
command. 

“In Massachusetts alone, where the 
use of the suspended sentence is said to 
have been the unquestioned practice for 
sixty years, it is reported that upward 
of 200 men and boys convicted of federal 
offenses are now out on good behavior, 
many of them under the supervision of 
state probation officers. “The practice 
has been commonly used in New York 
and elsewhere. Federal courts are now 
without discretion to exercise clemency, 
except in the degree of punishment. 

“The probation system has established a 
new and effective method for dealing with 
offenders capable of reform, whether 
young or old, without imprisonment. . 

“Few persons realize the magnitude 
of the criminal work of the United 
States district courts. In 1915 they ob- 
tained no fewer than 13,477 convictions. 
A great number of boys convicted of of- 
fenses under the postal laws, in connec- 
tion with interstate commerce, under the 
white slave act and other crimes, come 
within federal jurisdiction. Of the 
2,755 prisoners sent to federal prisons in 
1915, 247 were under twenty years of 
age, and 1,432—more than half—were 
under thirty. 

“Fortunately, the present intolerable 
situation need be only temporary. The 
chief justice made this clear in his de- 
cision when he said: ‘So far as the fu- 
ture is concerned recourse must 
be had to Congress, whose legislative 
power on the subject is in the very na- 
ture of things adequately complete.’ ” 


The Owen-Hayden bill, which was . 


drawn by the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, has been, before Congress for 
three years. At the last session it was 
favorably reported by the sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, but 
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got no further, It has now been r 
ported favorably by the Judiciary | 
mittee itself and is upon the Senate 
endar. In addition to providing 
federal judges may suspend sentence 
place on probation i in all except the mos | 
serious felonies, it permits one probatio 

officer to be appointed i in each court o€ 
per diem basis. 


TURNING CHICAGO’S POLIC 
CRISIS 3 


HICAGO’S police administration, 
took a sharp turn for the worse an 
immediately an unexpectedly good tur: 
for the better within a fortnight. Th 
state’s attorney’s detectives arrested < 
lieutenant of police while he was is 
to have been in the act of receiving the 
graft levied upon disorderly resorts sad 
saloons by three noted crooks, who were | 
also taken into custody. One proved t 
be the self-confessed collector of the 
graft, who is alleged to have had a con: 
trolling influence in the appointments | 
and transfers of police officers in the 
most disorderly districts of the city. The | 
other two men have long been notorio 
in protecting law-breaking saloons a 
vicious resorts. i 
Evidence discovered in the possession 
of these men and afterwards corrobor-|— 
ated by their confessions was made the. 
basis for the arrest of the chief of police! 
and for his indictment on the charge of, 
receiving bribes both from violators of 
the law and from police officers seekin’ 
promotion. Four subordinate officer 
were charged with the same offenses an 
many others are supposed to have bee 
caught in the state’s attorney’s dragnet 
Meanwhile, after a previous indict: 
ment, the resignation of the chief of p 
lice had been reluctantly requested ani 
accepted by the mayor, to take effe 
only a day or two after the state’s attor-. 
ney’s trap was sprung, to the surprise of) 
all involved. While the cry of “‘politics’ j 
was raised in defense, public confidence; 
in the truth of the charges has been; 
strengthened by the statement of Shelby 
M. Singleton, the long and well-attested)| 
secretary of the Citizens’ Association. 
Being familiar with much of the evi-: 
dence which he helped the state’s attor-|| 
ney to secure, Mr. Singleton states it to}/ 
be “convincing” and believes “each one\/ 
of those blistering charges is true,” upon 
which the nine indictments are based. 
He refers to the situation disclosed as | 
“almost unbelievably rotten, in which 
police officials were conniving with) 
crooked politicians of both political par- | 
ties.” His statement concludes with | 
these ringing sentences: uy 
“A whole Police Department, long, 
steeped in corruption, cannot be freed 
from the shackles of graft and extortion | 
and the life and the property of citizens . 
made safe without the cooperation of a, 
conscientious, courageous and truly patric ; 
otic mayor. The forces of corruption 
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The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee appeals to boys to stay in school. 


“OUT TO WIN” 


The captions under these pictures from its latest 


pamphlet are: “Tom, a factory boy, learning to forge tools at an industrial school so that he could earn more wages;” “In 


the mill George oils all the spindles in the spinning room. 


have held Chicago in their grasp for a 
long time. When the guardians of the 
law themselves become enmeshed in cor- 

ruption, and when the police department 
becomes the tool of crooks and criminals 
it is the duty of every citizen to rally to 
the support of every influence that aims 
to divorce them.” 

The situation thus squarely put up to 
the mayor of Chicago, not only by this 
Statement but by the expression of pub- 
lic sentiment through the press, resulted 
in an unexpectedly good exercise of ap- 
pointive power by the mayor. He named 
as chief of police Herman F. Schuet- 
tler, who through thirty-four years of 
continuous and varied service in the 
department, had worked his way up 
from a patrolman to the position of 
first deputy superintendent of po- 
lice. Under varying and trying changes 
in the administration of the city and 
of the Police Department, he has kept 
close to the police duties assigned 
him and fulfilled them to the extent 
which his superior officer or the mayors 
of Chicago permitted. Occasionally he 
has discomfited his chief by disclosing 
and suppressing certain forms of law- 
lessness, the existence of which had been 
denied by his superior officer. 

In his letter making the appointment, 
Mayor Thompson gave the new chief a 
free hand such as neither this mayor 
nor any other has ever given to any 
superintendent of police, at least within 
the last twenty-five years in Chicago. 
These explicit terms are so direct and 
unequivocal that it would seem impos- 
sible to evade them or reclaim any reser- 
‘vations possibly implied in them. Here 
is at least the promise of freedom to ful- 
fil the law new to the police of Chicago: 


“Your authority over the department 
is absolute and complete and there are 
no curbs, limitations or restrictions, ex- 
cept as imposed by law, upon your power 
or purpose to administer impartially the 
police system of this city to the best of 
your ability and for the lawful protec- 
tion of the people. No person is author- 
ized to come to you, as representing me, 
to ask for any prestige or favor from the 
police department, nor shall I grant any 
myself. No influence need guide you ex- 
cept the sacred influence of duty. If it 
does, you alone will be to blame. 

“Clean out immediately the corrup- 
tion in all ranks of the department. You 
are hereby ordered and directed strictly 
to enforce all the laws of the state and 
ordinances of the city, which it is the 
duty of the police department to en- 
force.” 

The mayor specifies that his order to 
enforce the law closing saloons on Sun- 
day shall be rigidly complied with and 
that the obedience of every other officer 
to this order shall be compelled. 

Hitherto this very order of the mayor 
has all along been charged, and now 
again by the state’s attorney, with having 
been used as a club to drive saloonkeepers 
either to support or not to oppose the po- 
litical interests of the mayor. 

Chief Schuettler gives evidence of hav- 
ing taken his commission at its face value 
by appointing as first deputy superintend- 
ent of police, Wesley H. Westbrook, a 
young captain, never involved in,any po- 
lice intrigues, and conspicuous for the 
high standards of his personal character, 
his administration of his precincts and 
his training of new officers in the police 
school, of which he had charge for sev- 
eral years. 


When he has finished he oils all the spindles again.” 


MAKING A BOY WANT TO GO 
TO SCHOOL 
I ASSACHUSETTS has a law 
compelling its children to go to 
school until they are fourteen years old. 
So have a number of other states. In 
most of these states believers in more 
education for children work hard trying 
to convince the legislature that the com- 
pulsory age limit ought to be raised. 
The legislature may be convinced, but 
if the child remains an unwilling at- 
tendant the benefits of legislation are 
doubtful. 

The Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee has therefore decided to supple- 
ment this traditional form of activity by 
going to the children themselves and 
appealing to them to stay in school long- 
er. It has begun by publishing this 
month a primer entitled Out to Win. 
This primer contains stories in picture 
and text of boys and girls who work— 
some who work at oiling spools and oil- 
ing spools and oiling spools until the 
whole world becomes a spool and the 
youthful operator feels like crawling 
into the hole in the center .of the spool 
and sleeping for a year; and others who 
have continued their education until they 
can carve in wood or forge tools or do 
mechanical drawing, or in some other 
way find an outlet for the creative im- 
pulses that knock at the door of expres- 
sion. 

The book, which tells its stories in 
clear pictures, simple words and large 
type, is intended to be read by the 30,000 
young workers in Massachusetts between 
fourteen. and sixteen years of age. At 
the bottom of each page is a line telling 
where more training may be had—at 


school, settlement, club, Y. M. C. A. 
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and other places. Along with the ad- 
vantages of more education, it tells also 
of the necessity for play and occasional 
medical examination to learn whether 
the physical machine is in good trim. 


MILWAUKEE’S SICK LOSE 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


OME of the outstanding conclusions 
drawn from the health census con- 
ducted recently by the social workers of 
Milwaukee under the auspices of the 
City Club [see the Survey for Novem- 
ber 11, 1916], are just made public. On 
the day of the census, 10 per cent of the 
people in the city were sick; at this rate, 
sickness must cause a wage loss of 
$3,000,000 annually in this city. Fewer 
than half of the persons sick were under 
a doctor’s care; fewer than one-fourth 
of the sick had prompt medical attention. 
Investigation proved that the poor are 
seriously sick three times as frequently as 
the well-to-do. 

More complete and prompt medical 
care, and some means of protecting work- 
ers against wage loss through sickness, 
are urgently needed, in the opinion of the 
City Club committee. 

The above estimate is extremely con- 
servative, in the opinion of. those who 
tabulated the results. Many cases of 
tuberculosis, venereal disease and other 
complaints were not reported, so that the 
above total is undoubtedly far too low. 

The diseases reported may be divided 
roughly into three classes: infectious, de- 
generative and miscellaneous. Of 14,500 
cases of infectious diseases, 11,500 were 
infections of the respiratory system. Of 
degenerative diseases, 5,130 were report- 
ed, of which over half were mental dis- 
orders. Other degenerative diseases 
noted were kidney, liver and heart trou- 
bles, and cancer. 

Colds were the complaint most fre- 
quently reported, 7,250 cases being 
found. Next comes rheumatism, with 
5,100 cases. Other prominent com- 
plaints were bronchitis, tuberculosis, 
coughs, asthma, etc., 3,110; indigestion, 
2,450 cases; cripples, 1,620; and nervous 
disorders, 1,700. 

The amount of mental and nervous 
disease is one of the striking facts re- 
vealed by the census. Four hundred in- 
sane persons were indicated by the re- 
turns. Although feeblemindedness is 
usually concealed, 435 cases were report- 
ed in the census, and 215 epileptics. One 
thousand seven hundred persons ‘were 
found suffering from nervous disorders. 
These cases were three times as frequent 
among non-wage-earners as among wage- 
earners. Housewives were by far the 
greatest sufferers, and women and girls 
were much more frequently affected than 
men and boys. 

The connection between poverty and 
sickness is forcibly emphasized by a study 
of the relative seriousness of the diseases 
found among the poor as compared with 
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those found among the rich. The most 
serious of the diseases frequently reported 
were heart trouble, insanity, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, kidney trouble, 
female trouble, and coughs, bronchitis, 
asthma, etc. In well-to-do sections, 7.7 
persons per thousand were afflicted with 
these diseases; in poor sections 22.2 per- 
sons per thousand were so afflicted. 
These serious diseases were, therefore, 
three times as prevalent in the poor dis- 
tricts as in the well-to-do sections. 

The difference was much less marked 
in the less severe complaints, such as 
colds, rheumatism, or indigestion, so that 
in the total of all diseases, the poor dis- 
tricts suffered only about 80 per cent 
more per thousand than the well-to-do 
districts. 

Of the 40,000 sick persons, the census 
indicates that 13,600 were wage-earners. 
Of these wage-earners, 5,090 were. at 
home from work. Since 187,000 wage- 
earners were reported for the entire city 
on that day, 2.7 per cent of the total 
wage-earners were sick at home. If the 
day of the census is representative for 
the entire year, this means that the aver- 
age worker loses 9.9 days per year from 
his work through sickness. Estimates 
for the country at large indicate 9 days 
as the time lost per year on the average 
by wage-earners. 

On this basis, assuming $600 a year 
as the average wage earned by these 
workers, the daily loss of wages through 
sickness in Milwaukee amounts to $10,- 
000, or over $3,000,000 per year. 

Fewer than half of the persons re- 
ported to be sick were under a doctor’s 
care. Whether medical care was given 
was not reported for about one-fifth of 
the cases noted. The great majority of 
the unreported cases were probably not 
receiving medical attention. Less than 
40 per cent of the cases recorded actually 
reported a physician’s attendance. 

Naturally, the least serious and the 
more chronic cases were usually those 
where a physician was not in attendance. 
Yet in 25 per cent of the illnesses of 
wage-earners where no doctor had been 
called, the patient was so sick as to be 
absent from his work. Even the appar- 
ently mild unattended cases, where the 
patient was well enough to be about, 
assume a sinister aspect when it is re- 
membered that many of the dangerous 
maladies get their start in apparently 
insignificant ailments. 

Wage-earners who were sick had med- 
ical care in a larger proportion of cases 
than non-wage-earners. Of the former, 
48.7 per cent were reported as under a 
doctor’s care, while of the latter only 
32.6 per cent were recorded as having a 
physician. ‘This seems to be due to the 
need of protecting the family’s income. 
Illnesses which receive medical care when 
they endanger wage-earners are neg- 
lected when they attack a child or the 
wife. 
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Promptness. of medical care is another | 
important factor. In the cases furnish- 
ing data on this subject, 11 per cent of 
the patients who had a doctor had been’ 
sick more than six months before th 
doctor was called; 18 per cent had been 
sick more than two months; 21 per | 
had been sick more than one month; 27 
per cent had been sick more than two: 
weeks; 33 per cent more than one week, 
and 53 per cent more than one day. 

Since less than half of the cases haat 


"a physician’s care at all, and only 47 per 


cent of these called a doctor promptly, 
it is clear that less than one-fourth of 
the sick had immediate medical atten- 
tion. 

These are only a few of the conclu- || 
sions to be drawn from the health cen- | 
sus. The data collected forms a mine 
of information which will be studied | 
and analyzed by the City Club with a | 
view to issuing further reports. The | 
success of the census is due to the co- |) 
operation of Mayor Hoan and Arch- 
bishop Messmer, who gave letters of | 
introduction; to the club’s — public- | 
health committee; to many social work- 
ers; to sanitary inspectors from the | 
Department of Health; to child-welfare | 
and tuberculosis nurses, and to the Asso 
ciated Charities and Juvenile Protective | 
Association. i 


THE HAND OF MILITARISM | 
IN INDUSTRY 


G. WELLS, in a recent article] 

e on the newer developments ine 
war machines, comments on the inability’ 
of the British military authorities tal 
grasp the needs of industry. They still 
go on the principle that in war-time the. 
proper place for every able-bodied adul 
male is at the front, quite oblivious of = 
the fact that, from the point of view of | 
military utility alone, there are thou- 4 
sands of men whose services to the coun- 
try would be infinitely greater if applied 
to the industry in which they are skilled. 
Many plants, he complains, the increase { 
of whose output is vital to the success’ 
of the Allied powers, are starved for’) 
expert help, while the men who could 
render it idle away their days in useless | 
military manoeuvring. 
Be this as it may, there is much evi- | 
dence of the danger run by a nation if 
it allows the military authorities to have 
a hand in industrial organization. 
instance, the British War Office, in Sep- © 
tember last, issued a manual on Women’s ' 
War Work, compiled for the use of } 
recruiting officers, military representa- 
tives and tribunals, which is intended | 
to prove that there is hardly an indus- ! 
trial occupation in which women cannot \ 
and do not take the place of men. 
The volume does not contain a single 
qualification. So little discrimination 
has gone into its composition that the 
recommendation to substitute women’s 
for men’s work can only be regarded as | 
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FROM “WOMEN’S WAR WORK,” THE WAR OFFICE, LONDON 


Left, pushing a hand-car filled with refuse—a gang of six women on the single car. 


Right, trucking bags of flour. Before 


the war, men preferred almost any other kind of employment to that in the typical old-fashioned English flour mill. 


wholesale. “The aim of this manual is 
in the most direct opposition to the ef- 
forts now put forward by several govern- 
ment departments and inter-department- 
al committees to induce employers to 
apply scientific and humane principles 
to the allocation of workers and to the 
management of labor in war and civil 
employments. 

The accompanying illustrations from 
the manual of the War Office show 
women engaged in occupations which it 
is recommended shall henceforth be con- 
sidered women’s work throughout the 
country. Some of these occupations are 
obviously unsuitable and dangerous to 
the health of women. ‘That physical 
fitness is a necessary consideration in se- 
lecting workers for any given job does 
not seem to have occurred to the War 
Office. It recommends, for instance, as 
a matter for general application, that 
wives, sisters and daughters shall be in- 
duced to take up the work of the male 
members of the household to set° them 
free for military duty—an effort, appar- 
ently, to cut the ground from under any 
cause which may be shown before a tri- 
bunal why a male worker of military 
age is indispensable to the conduct of the 


Left, lifting heavy steel bars in shipyards. 


Pork butcher's wife and daughter, 

with girl assistants, keep the business 

going while he is at the front. All 

of them together manage to dress 

from six to eight pigs a week. If 

they are paid a living wage, pork 
must be high. 


THE ONLY MEN IN SIGHT ARE LOOKERS-ON 


business of which he is*a regular part. 

“We have always been among those 
who have held that there is no physical 
barrier in the way of a great extension of 
women’s work,” says the London Neztion 
(November 4, 1916). ‘But we con- 
fess that this publication takes our breath 
away. . . . here are photographs of 
a woman stoker working at the furnaces 
of a large factory in South London, and 
others of women loading, unloading and 
stacking pit props and coal, which seem 
to us cases for immediate investigation 
by Home Office inspectors. Surely, the 
War Office does not give its official com- 
mendation to the employment of women 
on such jobs as these.” 

Since the beginning of the war, al- 
most a million women have been added 
to the wage earners in industrial, com- 
mercial, professional occupations, agri- 
culture, transport, civil service, etc. 
“Many of these women,” says the Board 
of Trade (Labour Gazette, October, 
1916), “‘are not, strictly speaking, re- 
placing the men, but they are doing 
what was before the war generally re- 
garded as men’s work.” ‘The estimated 
number of women reported by employers 
as directly replacing men was 766,000 


Right, women porters in railroad goods (freight) yard loading trucks. Note the 
heavy barrels, bags and cases in the background. 
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in July, 1916, and has grown since. 
Both the Home Office and the Board of 
‘Trade have issued series of pamphlets in 
which the substitution of women for 
men is made the object of a careful con- 
sideration of suitability and conditions, 
based largely upon the judgment of the 
factory inspectors and other qualified in- 
vestigators. But the War Office, in this 
pamphlet, takes no notice of them; and 
employers and the women themselves in 
many cases take no heed of the warning 
given them by the responsible civil gov- 
ernment departments. 

Thus women are directly replacing 
men even in building, mining and 
quarrying. Considerable numbers are 
engaged in the metal industries in proc- 
esses involving excessive physical strain. 
The number of women and girls em- 
ployed in grain milling increased from 
2,000 to 6,000*between July, 1914, and 
July, 1916; in sugar refining from 1,000 
to 2,000; in brewing from 8,000 to 18,- 
000. One of the principal increases has 
bee in railway work, including not only 
carriage and locomotive cleaners but also 
hundreds of porters and laborers in 
workshops. Municipalities employ wom- 
en in power stations, on sewage farms, 
in gas works, in parks, and in road 
cleaning and scavenging. 

In certain occupations it has been 
found that women lose more time than 
men in starting machines. But instead 
of concluding from this that a lesser total 
daily output must be expected from them 
in these operations, it is asserted by em- 
ployers that the proper thing to do is to 
reduce the number of pauses in the work 
and to work longer shifts. Only, time 
can tell what the result will be of so 
widespread a disregard of elementary 
principles of health. ‘“Che health safe- 
guards enforced by law in normal times 
are now to a large extent broken down,” 
says R. A. Bray, chairman of the London 
Juvenile Advisory Committee (Pall 
Mall Gazette, September 28). “In 
many of the cases where girls have re- 
placed boys, they are called on to per- 
form duties for which they are physically 
unfitted.”. The same, of course, is true 
of adult women. It is among the women 
who have come forward and relieved 
male labor to so appreciable an extent, 
says the Lancet (November 4), that 
“the first effects of drastic recruiting 
will be seen.” 


SANITATION IN CINCINNATI 
KITCHENS 


HE Consumers’ League of Cin- 

cinnati has recently investigated 118 
of that city’s restaurants and has in 
consequence put 59 on its white list. 
Fourteen of the kitchens visited were 
located in basements and 124 had dark, 
unventilated storerooms. In 55 kitchens 
there was no stove hood, which meant 
intense heat and fetid odors. In 80 
kitchens no provision was made for 
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rinsing dishes; in 12 the dishwater and 


in 21 the dishtowels were dirty. 


The law of one day rest in seven for 
employes was enforced in no restaurant 
open on Sunday. ‘The women reported 
weekly wages of from $4 to $6; the 
men from $10 to $12, except the chefs 
of the large establishments. Supposedly 
the women are protected by the 54-hour 
law, although 11 restaurants are known 
to be disregarding this. 

In 20 places there was no dressing- 
room for employes and in 11 the street 
clothes hung in the kitchen or the ad- 
joining pantry. In 14 restaurants the 
toilets either opened into the kitchen or 
were right next to them. 

According to the report, shortly after 
this investigation by the Consumers’ 
League, the Board of Health entered 
the low-grade eating houses and ‘“‘marked 
improvement was noticed in four of the 
places; two of these have since been 
added to the white list. Several of the 
undesirable places have gone out of 
business. A number are striving to come 
up to requirements of the Board of 


Health.” 


GOVERNOR LOWDEN’S PRO- 
GRAM FOR ILLINOIS 
O one of the specific policies an- 
nounced by Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois in his inaugural is 
more important to the citizens of that 
state, and of every other, than the appeal 
for personal attention to public business 
with which he concluded his address. 
“Our public business is the most im- 
portant of all our business,” he said. 
“We too often say that our private af- 
fairs will not permit us to interest our- 
selves in public affairs. We seem to for- 
get that if government were suspended 
for a single day our private affairs would 
be of no moment—that ruin would rule 
all about us. But government is not au- 
tomatic. Perpetual motion is an idle 
dream in government as in mechanics.” 
The most outstanding policy of. the 
new state administration is the consoli- 
dation of the functions now scattered 
among over a hundred state offices and 
agencies into nine departments—finance, 
agriculture, labor, mines and minerals, 
public works, charities and correction, 
health, corporate control and education. 
The basis and argument for this consoli- 
dation were solidly laid by the volu- 
minous report of a legislative commission 
on economy and efficiency in state admin- 
istration rendered a year or so ago. 
Among the policies urged as corollary 
to this main proposition are a budget sys- 
tem to include all expenditures, the 
strengthening and extension of the civil 
service, a short ballot and reduction of 
the number of elections, home rule for 
the control of public utilities in large 
cities and a constitutional convention as 
the surest and shortest way of securing 
the long and badly needed new constitu- 
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tion for the state, which the governe| 
declares should include full and equ 
suffrage for women. 

A shorter working day for wome 
ample compensation for injury in i 
dustry as a factor in the cost of produ) 
tion, soil conservation, reforestation an- 
cooperative farming, good roads, | 
supervision of private banks, and labor 
tories and clinics as vital to any sche 
for handling defectives, are the progre 
sive measures, to which the governor co 
mits his administration. Against all t 
pressure of the incoming party influenc 
to reward the faithful with jobs, Goy 
ernor Lowden insists that he will hold i | 
abeyance practically all appointment 
until his legislative policies are carrie | 
through the legislature. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESEN 
TATION FOR CALGARY 


Y a vote of 2,840 to 1,374 the voter | 

of Calgary, ‘Alberta, recently passe 
judgment in favor of Boplanee the pre 
portional system to the election of thei 
city’ council. As the change had_a 
ready been sanctioned by the provinci 
Parliament, the popular vote settled thy) — 
question finally and made Calgary th 
first community in Canada to secure th) 
new method of election. Ottawa votew 
in favor of it a year ago, but the On| 
tario Parliament has not yet authorizer 
its adoption there. | 
The system of proportional represe 
tation to be used in Calgary is the sam 
in general principle, as that adopted b 
Ashtab:in, Onio, in 1915. It is calle 
the “Hare system.” ‘The election is a) 
large. Each voter has only one vote, bu 
he may express on his ballot any num#) 
ber of alternative preferences so that hi} 
one vote will be sure to count for thé 
candidate he likes best among those wh 
considering how all the other vote 
have voted, can be helped to election 
The system works out in the electior | 
of every candidate who is desired by 
enough voters to deserve a representa: 
tive, and of no candidate who is not de: | 
sired by that number of voters. For, 
example, if there are seven seats in the, 
council, a seventh of the voters (approx+| 
imately) who want the same candida 
are sure of electing him; and, on the 
other hand, no party or group of voters) 
can possibly elect more members thai 
they have sevenths (approximately) off} 
the total vote. ‘| 


whom are included some, of the leading | 
men of the country, this system of elec-, 
tion will bring into ‘the legislative 
body persons truly representative of a 
real interests and aspirations of the com- 
munity and ‘will break the old partie 
corner on the seats in city councils; f 
they hold there is no question but th 
with the Hare ballot voters can vo 
absolutely as they please without risk 
“throwing their votes away.” 


JISEASES OF OCCUPATION AND VOCATIONAL 
[YGIENE 

By Kober and Hanson. P. Blakiston Sons 

& Co. 918 pp. Price $8; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $8.30. 

Sir Victor Hors- 
ley, consulting sur- 
geon to the British 
army in the East, 
said while lecturing 
in India recently 
that the time had 
come for doctors to 
study sociology and 
for people in general 
to study physiology. 
That the dictum has 
avor and followers in this hemisphere 
Iso, is evident from certain recent pub- 
ications. The avowed aim of these 
joks is to make certain basic facts of 
lisease and its prevention available to the 
reneral reader, who is becoming inter- 
sted, and to give the physician a view 
ft his “case” from the sociological angle. 
‘oremost among them must be men- 
ioned Diseases of Occupation and Vo- 
ational Hygiene, a collection of studies 
ach by an expert in the particular sub- 
ect, edited by Dr. George W. Kober, of 
Nashington, and Dr. William H. Han- 
on, formerly of the Massachusetts State 
soard of Health. 

The essays are in three main groups. 
art one discusses specific and systemic 
liseases of occupation; part two discusses 
inst the cause and means of preventing 
ecupational diseases, then the various 
ecupations in which exposure to injuri- 
us conditions is involved. In part three 
here is a description of the unique 
Viilan clinic for occupational diseases; 
hen a discussion of statistics, their uses 
ind their fallacies; and last, chapters 
hat contain the latest study of legisla- 
ion for the prevention of occupational 
lisease; on the rationale of making such 
'seases notifiable and including them in 
he records of vital statistics ; on women’s 
ind children’s work; and on administra- 
ive power and methods. 

Concerning these subjects, basic data 
ire presented with a simplicity, clearness, 
ulness and interest that at first conceal 
he magnitude of the completed task. 
he editors have appreciated the value 
mechanical aids, such as heavy-faced 
ype for headings, numbered divisions, 
xiragraphs of moderate length and a 
rood index. 

‘The book announces its appeal as “‘to 
iysicians, to employers, to employes, 
ficiency experts, public-health officials 
ind legislators.” And no member of 
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Sociology 
and 
Doctors 
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any of these groups can fail to find this 
volume of limitless value for informa- 
tion and for reference. 

Ideals of civilization demand such a 
knowledge of the gravity and variety of 
occupational diseases as that offered in 


‘this book. Action for their prevention 


may be intelligent, and that one great 
social group may be given clearer under- 
standing of some of the difficulties that 
face another great social group. Such 
an understanding is that expressed in the 
words upon the cornerstone of the Milan 
clinic: “In altis vivimus, movemur, et 
sumus.” Gis: 
CoMMUNITY HYGIENE 

By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. Houghton- 

Mifflin Company. 310 pp. Price $.60; by 

mail of the Survey $.70. 


The title of this 


; || book does not give 
Shutters any idea of its in- 
and tent, but! in) othe 
Cats preface we find an 
argument, the rea- 


soning of which is 
sound, for present- 
ing teaching of this 
sort to children, 
though of just what 
age these children 
should be no intimation is given. 

Dr. Hutchinson has been before the 
public as a popular writer on medical 
subjects for a number of years, and has 
gained a large following. ‘The present 
book considers a great many subjects in 
a popular and readable style. “The sub- 
titles of the paragraphs in the chapters 
are particularly apt, and many of them 
carry lessons in themselves, for example: 
“The complexion that won’t come off,” 
“Cave dwellings of today,’ ‘“Second- 
hand air,” “Why drafts are healthful,” 
“Milk and the crops it grows,” etc. 

The author makes his statements in a 
dogmatic manner which at times cannot 
be defended. He speaks of shutters as 
being ‘‘a particularly stupid and unhygi- 
enic survival of the Dark Ages,” and 
does not mention the Venetian shutter 
which throughout the southern part of 
our country is a necessity. It shuts out 
the sunshine, and allows ventilation at 
all times, even during storms, as the 
ordinary window and shade which he 
recommends do not. 

There is some repetition. A good 
chapter entitled “our insect enemies’’ is 
followed by one called “the spread of 
disease,” in which he again devotes a 
good deal of attention to insects. 

The etiology of infantile paralysis is 
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more than questionable. He states pos- 
itively that it has been proven the stable 
fly carries infantile paralysis, and he 
suggests also that infantile paralysis is 
carried from calves, colts, dogs, or 
chickens! His etiology of pellagra is 
also open to criticism. If children are 
to be taught about such things they 
should be told only what we positively 
know. 

Dr. Hutchinson says, “As a carrier 
of infections the cat has few superiors.” 
That cats occasionally carry infection 
seems to have been proved; that it is a 
common thing, is very far from having 
been proved. Children should be taught 
kindness to animals and a love of pets. 
The good far overbalances the very 
slight danger which comes from a house 
pet properly cared for. 

The book is a useful one and can be 
safely recommended. It is very difficult 
to treat some of the subjects taken up in 
such a way that they are made plain to 
children without misleading them, but 
the author has succeeded for the most 
part in stating things correctly and in a 
fashion understandable to his child read- 


ers. ~=Mazycxk P. RaveneL, M. D. 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH INSURANCE 
By I. M, Rubinow, M.D. Henry Holt and 


Company. 322 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.59. 

[ister meee ‘Timely in an un- 

usual sense is this 

Propaganda little volume by Dr. 

for Rubinow. In the 

Legislation midst of the propa- 


ganda that is rapid- 
ly preparing the 
country for health 
insurance legislation 
we get a discussion 
not primarily of the 
need for the reform, 
principles on which 


but of the basic 


health-insurance systems must be built 


and of the methods of practical adminis- 
tration to insure their successful opera- 
tion. Seldom, in our campaigns for 
social legislation, has anybody thought it 
worth while to make such fundamental 
and technical inquiries. Had we paid 
more attention to these deeper questions 
a few years ago, when agitating for 
workmen’s compensation, perhaps we 
would not now have “such -preposter- 
ously inadequate laws as, e. g., those of 
New Jersey, Colorado or Pennsylvania” ; 
and we might not have to do the work 
all over again, as with the federal com- 
pensation act. 

Contenting himself with a summary 
of the arguments in support of the gen- 
eral policy of health insurance, the au- 
thor proceeds at once to consider the 
principle of compulsion. Shall the plan 
be voluntary or compulsory? On the 
answer to this crucial question all other 
provisions must depend. Dr. Rubinow 
decides unequivocally in favor of ‘com- 
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pulsion. ‘The lesson of history is... 
strongly in favor of the compulsory prin- 
ciple in this branch of social insurance,” 
he concludes, after a review of the Euro- 
pean systems. And the reasons for it 
are the demonstrated inability to bring 
the neediest strata of the working class 
into the system by any measures short of 
compulsion; at least a partial responsi- 
bility for illness must be placed on in- 
dustry and on society; also, it is impor- 
tant that the services rendered by the 
insurance institutions be effective and 
capable of meeting the problems which 
call for health insurance. 

Having determined upon a definite 
system of health insurance, two further 
questions present themselves. To whom 
shall we make it applicable, and what 
kinds Of sickness shall be covered by in- 
surance? ‘Then come the character of 
the medical benefits and the amount of 
money benefits to be paid. Shall mater- 
nity and funeral benefits be included in 
the system of health insurance, and how 
shall they be connected in administration 
with the general scheme? ‘These and 
the question of optional or additional 
voluntary benefits are discussed in brief 
but thorough-going fashion. Answers 
are given to each of the questions to en- 
able those who would frame legislation 
to see the exact nature of the work that 
will have to be done as well as the ma- 
chinery they must create. 

In working out the detailed parts that 
must go into the building of a complete 
and successful system of health insur- 
ance, Dr. Rubinow does not venture 
much to draw on his “constructive im- 
agination.” His searching studies of 
European systems and his own experi- 
ence as a medical practitioner enable him 
to see vividly the social needs, as well 
as the pitfalls the legislators who attempt 
to meet them are likely to tumble into. 

The burden of cost of the insurance 
he would place upon the employer, the 
government and the wage-earner, in the 
proportions of 40, 40 and 20—this, to 
stimulate each to active preventive meas- 
ures and to avoid malingering. He 
recognizes, however, that the lowest paid 
workers will be unable to bear their 
share and would, therefore, distribute 
the burden in such a way as to have 
employers, the state and the better-paid 
workers each pay part of the others’ 
share. 

Perhaps the most helpful part of Dr. 
Rubinow’s work for the legislator will 
be the several chapters describing the 
administrative organization necessary to 
get the results contemplated by the laws 
that may be enacted. Rarely do our law- 
makers get from advocates of social 
legislation such clear-cut and practical 
details of how to make the laws work 
as are contained in the chapters on finan- 
cial organization and the organization of 
medical aid. 

The value of this little book to the 
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cause of social reform can hardly be 
over-estimated. It points the way not 
only to those interested in health insur- 
ance, but to all who wish to see the 
state take a hand in ameliorating social 


conditions. 
WitiiamM M. LEIserson. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 

By Milton J. Rosenau. D. Appleton and 

Company. 1,286 pp. Price $6; by mail 

of the SuRvEY $6.40. 

Books there are, 
and also volumes, 
and also _ publica- 

tions; but there is 
of : : 
an entity in the 
world of pages and 
covers not adequate- 
ly described by these 
words. Size and 
dignity; weight, in- 
tellectual and phys- 
ical; significance as 
a thing to come back to again and again, 
to be pondered over and realized—all 


A World 


Hygiene 


these are connoted by that good word, 


tome. Dr. Rosenau’s book is a tome. 
Apart it stands from the mile-a-minute 
handbooks. It takes the necessary time 
and space to explain as well as to state. 
Its appeal is to the increasing number of 
people, in addition to those officially re- 
sponsible for public health, who want 
careful, authoritative details of this rela- 
tively new science of preventive medi- 
cine. 

That Dr. Rosenau is eminently fitted 
to give such a statement is evident from 
his position in Harvard University and 
the Harvard ‘Technology School for 
Health officers, as well as his experience 
in quarantine work, in epidemic cam- 
paigns, in epidemiological investigations, 
and in the federal Hygienic Laboratory. 
He has faced the disease-prevention 
problem at home, on the continent, and 
in the tropics. 

The book deals with hygiene—that is, 
the personal aspect of public health; and 
with sanitation—that is, the environ- 
mental aspect. It discusses fully the 
prevention of communicable diseases, 
venereal prophylaxis, heredity, immu- 
nity, eugenics and similar subjects. It 
gives both principles and detail concern- 
ing food, air, water, waste disposal, vital 
statistics, diseases of occupation, and 
much else involved in the relation of 
environment to public health. ‘This re- 
lation is found to be increasingly one 
affecting the community, since in all such 
matters the best efforts of the individual 
may be neutralized by the carelessness 
of his next-door neighbor. A curious 
oversight is undoubtedly responsible for 
the statement that New York is the only 
quarantine station not under federal con- 
trol. Since the spring of 1916 Baltimore 
has enjoyed this undesirable eminence. 

In the library of every organization 
even remotely connected with health 
work, in the library of every individual 
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who can economize somewhere els 
order to spend on this book, Roser 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene 
hold an honored place. ; 
GERTRUDE SEYMOU | 
Cities In EvoLurion : 
By. Patrick Geddes. Williams and ~ 
gate, Covent Garden, London. 409 
Price $1.85; by mail of the SURVEY . 


City PLANNING 
Edited by John Nolen. D. Appletong | 
Company. 447 pp. Price $2; by ma 


the Survey, $2.13. 
Scholarly stud 


cause and effect, 
tient investigate 
as to the reasons 
changes during 
long centuries « 
city’s develop: f 
make Profes|F 
Geddes a_ stim 
ting compar) 
Unfortunately | 
has not the intirs | 
acquaintance with American cities it 
would permit him to do more than ¥ 
eralize regarding them. But the Ht] 
he sheds upon the cities of Europe i | 
mines a little our darkness. His 6} 
is not easy reading. He has a fond>| 
for unusual words and long sentem | 
a proneness to allusions with which «4 
of his readers are likely to be famil | 
His book is the chat of a scholar wh 
constantly reminded of stray bits of 
formation picked out of an ancient | 
medieval or modern literary setting, 
even from yesterday’s newspaper, | 
serve as texts for philosophizings. | 
delights in tracing the steps by wh 
the well-made kitchen furniture, of } 
days when the best people lived in — 
kitchen, has been moved and transforr) 
into dining-room and drawing-room 4+ 
niture, often losing its meaning in | 
process and becoming mere orname 
The kitchen then was neglected, f 
nished with the cheapest and the ug]: 
utensils, and finally banished to the bz 
ment or cellar that in simpler days }} 
been’ considered good enough only * 
storage. | 
In similar -fashion he gives us a yp 
ture of the transformation of our cit) 
Like John Ball, he has a vision of thy} 
as they were in a cleaner age, before c? 
and machinery and railroads had brouy 
the grime and squalor and crowding” 
the present. And in his vision of 
present he sees the second stage of © 
era already begun, ushered in by the 
of the white fuel, water-power, and | 
electricity in place of smoke-belchi 
furnaces; where the order and beauty | 
town planning and garden cities ta 
the place of the blindness and chaos a 
ugliness of Victorian city buildings. 
Professor Geddes’ picture of the pr’ 
ent as a mere step between past a” 
future, his long perspectives into neal 
tory of a changing but always aspi 


‘Towns 
and 


Gardens 
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world, beget a confidence that, when 
‘Manchester will have become a sort of 

Greenwich village in “Lancaston,’ when 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
will be but sections of one city stretching 
for five hundred miles along the Atlantic 
‘seaboard, we shall have ability to meet 
‘adequately this future. 


| _ The eighteen papers on city planning 
‘edited by John Nolen discuss as many 
jpbases of their most complex subject as is 
Ipossible in a volume of manageable size. 
“heir authors bring to the discussion a 
k owledge gained by practical experience 
es gives weight to their arguments. 
‘Most of the eighteen writers were engi- 
‘neers or real estate dealers or architects 
‘before they were city planners. “They 
have seen the value of the broader vision, 
‘of the coordination of many develop- 
‘ments. Consequently theory is here 
united to practice in unusual degree and 
principles are illustrated by concrete ex- 
araples. Perhaps one of the most valua- 
ible features of the book is this demon- 
tration that we have progressed so far 
eyond the domain of pure theory in 
merican city planning that we can il- 
lustrate the effects of proposals by exist- 
ing American examples. 


i 
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i 
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, JoHN IHLDER. 
VaR BREAD 

By Edward Eyre Hunt. Henry Holt and 
Company. 374 pp. Price $2; by mail of 


; the Survey, $2.15. 


No American can 


read War Bread 

Legends without a thrill of 
of pride and _satisfac- 
America tion! It tells the 
story of a great 
achievement — the 


saving of a nation 
from starvation by 
the volunteer work 
of a host of individ- 
by uals who had no mo- 
ve of self-interest, no racial ties of kin- 
ip, no prospect of future recompense— 
othing but their great sympathy to 
i them, and the inspiration which 
bravery, the self-sacrifice, and the 
Bin patriotism of the Belgians has 
@iven to all who value freedom and in- 
@ependence. 
Mr. Hunt has told the story of the 
Fork of Belgian relief with rare re- 
‘raint and great modesty, but it is a 
Story which teems with human interest 
and winsome artfulness. It is not mere- 
‘an ephemeral ‘“‘war book,” but a book 
Which will live in English literature, 
both because of its historical value, and 
its gripping interest. 
‘The Belgian Relief Commission is 
fortunate in being chronicled by a.man 
who writes so well, thinks so vividly, sees 
) clearly, and who has kept his sanity 
and his sense of humor under the most 
prying circumstances. Mr. Hunt has 
done his work with great fidelity and 
fect taste, both in what he says, and 


in what he omits. No fair-minded man 
can be offended by it, and no one who 
has any of the milk of human kindness 
can fail to be exalted by it. 

One’s natural impulse after reading 
this remarkable story is to shout aloud— 
“Hurrah for Hoover!” “Hurrah for 
Hunt!” “Hurrah for all the Volunteers 
of the Belgian Relief Commission!” But 
the author sounds a note of warning in 
the closing chapter—Belgians, he says, 
have a marvelous vision of America, 
which they “‘believe in as they believe in 
God.” It is a vision “of a new At- 
lantis, rich, kind, secure from the dangers 
of war; a land where there is no op- 
pression, a land of toleration and under- 
standing, where every man, woman and 
child is a democrat, where there are no 
classes and no masses, where there is -no 
conflict between parties, or between 
church and state, where every one is a 
friend to those who are suffering in this 
war from no fault of their own; a 
mighty land which can afford to be gen- 
erous to its neighbors, near and far; a 
land where there is one language, one 
spirit, and one flag.” 

“Of course the picture is overdrawn. 
Of course we are not much different 
from Belgians, or any other people in 
this tired world. . . . But it seems to 
me this golden legend might.be made in 
part a fact if America were to under- 
stand, humbly and humanly to under- 
stand, and to support in every way— 
with money, and service, and national 
pride in a great achievement—the work 
of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and of Herbert Clark Hoover. 

““That is one reason,” says Mr. Hunt, 


“Why this book is written.” 
Hucu F. Fox. 


War, PEACE AND THE FUTURE 
By Ellen Key. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 271 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SURVEY 


The subject-mat- 
ter of this book falls 


into two more or 


Patriotism WAR ee) 
is less distinguishable 
Teenie parts; one devoted 


to a discussion of 
the feminist attitude 
toward war; the 
other an attempt at 
interpreting anew 
the concepts of na- 
tionalism and inter- 
nationalism, patriotism and humanity. It 
is the latter part which contains Ellen 
Key’s more important contribution to 
present-day thought on the war’s effect 
upon international relationships. Even 
the statement of commonplaces may be 
stimulating if presented by an original 
thinker and versatile writer such as this 
famous author. But in addition to much 
material which is not new, she throws 
out suggestions which raise controversial 
issues to the highest plane of political 
discussion. Such, for instance, is the 
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-clean distinction which she* makes be- 
tween nationalism and patriotism. 
These, according to the author, “are 
built on diverging views of the aim and 
reason for a people’s growth.”’ ‘‘Where- 
as nationalism seeks power, honor, and 
glory through means that endanger other 
countries, patriotism knows that a coun- 
try’s strength and honor can only be 
permanently safeguarded through con- 
course with other countries.” 

We are not sure whether such a re- 
definition of these two ethical ideas is 
justified. It serves in this book to de- 
fend the patriotism of pacifists and to 
throw opprobrium on nationalists of the 
“my-country-right-or-wrong” school of 
thought. The patriotism which is not 
nationalistic, Miss Key says, explains 
why pacifists in each belligerent country 
have rallied to the defense of the mother 
land when its existence seemed imperiled. 
But is not the conversion of so many 
pacifists to the militarist creed which the 
world has recently witnessed really a 
sign that the humanitarian enthusiasm of 
these men and women has become sub- 
merged under an overwhelming nation- 
alist mass enthusiasm against which they 
were not fortified by a sufficiently strong 
intellectual justification of their previous 
faith? We have not found in this book 
nearly so illuminating an exposition of 
the inherent conflict of loyalties in the 
heart and mind of modern man as has. 
been given us, for instance, by the late 
Professor Royce. 

Human society, today, requires more 
than mutual tolerance of peoples limited 
by exclusive preferences, pre-occupations 
and viewpoints, just as the community 
requires more than the mutual tolerance 
of persons limited by selfish individual 
aims. It is only as in all countries there 
arise large bodies of opinion truly uni- 
versal in outlook, without the fetters of 
the more restricted loyalties, that inter- 
national solidarity can become established 
upon a safe and permanent foundation. 
As the modern community needs citizens 
preoccupied with questions of public 
rather’ than personal welfare, so the 
world today needs men and women of 
vision who think in terms of humanity, 
not of nationality or race. It is this 
world society, at present small and with 
little influence upon the current of events, 
which must be firmly established before 
the peace of mankind can be assured. 

There are curious parallels also in the 
relapses of emotional tides, which have 
every now and again carried mankind 
one phase further towards civilization. 
For the masses, says Ellen Key, “not 
even the victory of their country will be 
able to keep the flames from becoming 
ashes. “he mean souls will again be- 
come mean, the wicked ones wicked, and 
the stupid ones stupid. It is only during 
a time of national psychosis that they 
can rise above themselves.” But it does 
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not follow that an intense love of coun- 
try will not remain among some at the 
close of the war, as the tide of patriotism 
subsides. In the same way, there may 
now be witnessed an ebb of international 
feeling which leaves exposed a long and 
dull beach of national and racial sepa- 
ratism, strewn with the wreckage of high 
ideals of human brotherhood. But the 
tide will return. ‘The glittering sea of 
our hopes has receded, but not dried up. 
Bruno LAsKER. 
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NEW YEAR GOALS 


To THE Epiror: I am very much 
surprised to note that in your issue of 
December 30, which mentions all cur- 
rent reforms, you ignore taxation and 
everything which from my standpoint is 
fundamental. Should not the land ques- 
tion have a permanent place in the pro- 
gram of reform, irrespective of current 
spectacular showings of progress? Does 
not your editorial staff appreciate that 
all these other reforms are dependent 
for even measurable success on some so- 
lution of the conditions under which the 
source of all wealth is administered? 
Do you think it pays to devote all our 
efforts to, palliatives and give no atten- 
tion to engineering work which goes to 
the root of evil? 

C. H. INGERSOLL. 

New York. 


CHARITY, EDUCATION AND 
THE STATE 


To THE Epiror: In an article on the 
reconstruction of the liberty of con- 
science in France after-the war, Emile 
Boutroux, the eminent philosopher and 
academician, has this to say: “At three 
points, in particular, contact between the 
state and the churches remains inevit- 
able: charity, education, the recruiting 
of the religious personnel. It is certain 
that the religious conscience is oppressed 
if it is forbidden to manifest itself in 
these three domains.” 

And again: “Among the manifesta- 
tions of social activity charity and edu- 
cation, in particular, cannot be the ob- 
jects of a monopoly. The first rests on 
human fraternity and is as much a mat- 
ter of heart and devotion as it is of in- 
telligence and organization. Education, 
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too, is a commerce of souls as well as 


an intellectual relation (rapport). 
Xenophon, disciple of Socrates, was fond 
of saying that only at the cost of making 
himself beloved was a master capable 
of really instructing his pupils. Sci- 
ence, literature, art, morality cannot be 
confiscated by anybody—they are the 
common good of every member of a 
human society.” 

The present writer is not a Catholic, 
and holds no brief for the parochial 
school; he fails to see, however, how 
that institution can be objected to on 
democratic grounds, provided it meets 
this test, on the practical side, of equip- 
ping its scholars for such examinations 


as may be exacted by the state as a quali-- 


fication for employment or diploma. 

When it comes to charity, he ventures 
to doubt whether modern sociology has 
discovered a method so universally ap- 
plicable as to justify the state in pro- 
claiming that in this way and no other 
shall the bread and water (or wine, if 
you will) of benevolence be dispensed. 

On the contrary, with respect both to 
charity and education, it would seem 
that the world still stood to gain from 
a variety of inspiration, finding expres- 
sion in fruitful experiment rather than 
by the opposite method of absorption 
into this state of all individual initiative 
in these particular fields of human en- 
deavor. 

This is not to say that abuses have 
not crept into the administration of pri- 
vate and ecclesiastical institutions as they 
have at all times into those of the state. 
The right remedy for this is the inspec- 
tion of state institutions by volunteer 
visitors and of’ private ones by officially 
appointed inspectors of the state. It 
does not appear that, in theory at least, 
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any institution has ever objected to 
If the private institution be an eccli 
tical one and have as it primary pu 
to supply what it deems the gross di 
of state-conducted schools, asylums, — 
the like, viz., the lack of religious 
struction, the state has the right 4 
duty to see that in performing that 4+ — 
pose it does not neglect the physical ws 
being of its wards nor deprive then) 
the opportunity to be grounded in- 
elements of secular instruction 
sponding to the standard accepted by | 

community at large. Further than 
it cannot go without inviting the cha 
of paganization, as Father Blakely i 
it, or as I should prefer to say with 
Boutroux, without incurring the + 
proach of persecuting the religious «| 
science—in other words, throttling tt\t 
very liberty claimed by every radical § 
the cornerstone of his ideal. j 

J. K. PAuLpine 


New York. 


THE INITIATIVE FOR PEA) 


To THE Epitor: When two ange | 
men are fighting, he who acts for a 
good of each by interposing and se 
rating them, is apt to receive at the t 2 
from one or the other, or both, the sa f 
kind of hasty, ill-tempered criticism) § 
is now being shown by some of the ri 
cal pro-Allies and pro-Germans tow- 
President Wilson. 

The Lord Cecils, Hall Caines, Cl 
tertons, Baron de Constants, Westm: 
ter ean Ryles and other war-to-the-s | 
advocates in Europe, like the Becks, r 
kins, Wickershams and their sympath| 
ers in this country will no doubt ¢ 
tinue: to disfavor his peace-note oolf 
and advocate that the slaughter and | 
struction go on to the possible limit 
Germany’s annihilation. : | 

But when such men as Andrew } 
White and the leaders of thought, — 1 
cluding alike the President’s friends ¢/| 
political opponents in and out of C)} 
gress, laud his action, and the press | 
this and the foreign countries at this ¢) } 
ical juncture favor his course, can th/}~ 
be any question but that his impartial | 
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interests of humanity and by the impe 
tive needs of the warring nations? D)| 
not Lord Trevelyan’s recent statem# 
and the Russell letter to the Presid« 
and many other evidences correctly | 
flect the hope and prayer for peace | 
prevailing with the mass of people 
the soldiers in England; and similar cé 
ditions in all the war-stricken countri@: 
There may be three underlying ri 
sons why Germany has taken the init) 
tive for peace: ‘ 
1. As a progressive nation, being fir 
in war, she may now have the deterr 
nation to be first in peace; for from 
day England declared war and becai 
one of the Allies, the statesmen of 
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A aty must have relied the futility of 
“an indefinite struggle, which at best 
could hardly result other than in a 
drawn battle between the great powers. 
- 2. Germany’s conduct of the war, 
| from the rape of Belgium to the Ar- 
menian and Polish atrocities and subma- 
rine operations, has turned the moral 
sentiment of the world so firmly against 
| these manifestations of Prussian mili- 
‘ tarism as to now make some effectual ap- 
jpeal to the world to regain this lost 
moral sentiment, an urgent necessity. 
3. The rapidly growing popular senti- 
“ment toward democratic governmental 
methods throughout the Central Powers 
as evidenced by the growth of socialism, 
is gnawing at the vitals of the monar- 
‘chies, and as the hardships of war multi- 
‘ply in geometric ratio as the slaughter of 
jmen, the privation, suffering and loss 
j\continue, the thrones totter and a cry for 
| peace and the sacrifices to secure an en- 
‘during peace may offer the only solution, 
| pow that death and destruction have 
seemingly run their full course. 
|. All the bluster and cost of Germany’s 
| excessive “preparedness” and_ reliance 
Jupon military force to insure peace, and 
\for further territorial or trade expansion 
jin following England’s example, as here- 
tofore practiced on weaker or defenseless 
‘peoples, has borne its natural fruit, and 
‘Germany now becomes the first power 
to raise her voice that the cataclysm end 
jand the nations for the future be put on 
a basis of coordinate action to forever 
| prevent a recurrence of any such holo- 
/caust hereafter. 
President Wilson and Congress, the 
| people of this country, the League to En- 
force Peace and the American Neutral 
Conference Committee with allied or- 
| ganizations, have now an opportunity for 
| humanitarism and economic accomplish- 


) “any generation. 
FREDERICK W. KELsEy. 
New York. 


. NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
To THE Eprror: In the article by 


| sue of your journal for December 30, the 
statement is made that “not far from 
60,000,000 Americans now live in dry 
“territory.” Had Mr. Woods said 
'“nominally dry’ he would be correct, 
but as a matter of fact there are no “dry” 
‘The mere enactment of a_pro- 
hibitory law does not eliminate a de- 
js for the relaxation or stimulation 
derived from alcoholic beverages, and 
the people who drank before the law 
i vas passed continue to drink. The only 
difference is that they either import 
liquor from wet territory, or obtain it 
from illicit dealers or manufacturers, 
commonly known as “‘boot-leggers” or 
“moonshiners.” 

The general public, and the news- 
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papers have been deceived by reports 
from various alleged “dry” states as to 
the strictness with which the law is en- 
forced. ‘The records of liquor shipments 
by freight and express into those states 
show that the consumption of liquor is 
not materially diminished by so-called 
prohibition. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Baltimore, Md., dated December 23, 
states that the “rivers of rum” flowing 
southward into Virginia, West Virginia 
and the Carolinas had swamped the ex- 
press companies, two of which stated 
that they had been handling from 35,000 
to 40,000 packages per day. Nearly all 
the prohibition states permit the impor- 
tation and use of liquor; seven of them 
in unlimited quantities, while in ten of 
the other states that limit the quantity 
that can be imported at one time, the 
amount that can be annually imported 
by each citizen is from four to six times 
greater than the average per capita con- 
sumption for the entire country. 

The New York Times called attention 
recently to the hypocrisy of laws osten- 
sibly intended to prevent the use of 
liquor, permitting the importation of 
liquor into dry territory for personal use. 
Since it is to the “use,” and not to the 
manufacture or sale, of liquor that the 
ills resulting from excessive drinking by 
a small minority of weak-willed persons 
is due, it would seem that its use should 
be prohibited. The fact that no pro- 
hibition state has ever enacted a law 
forbidding the use of liquor is evidence 
of the insincerity of those who pretend 
that repressive legislation promotes tem- 
perance. 

H. J. Katrenpacu. 
[ President New York State Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers Association. | 


New York. 


To THE Epitor: It will be noticed 
that when Mr. Kaltenbach gives the 
full figures in support of his claims as 
to the increase in the use of liquor, this 
increase represents a period of years and 
covers the whole country. As a matter 
of fact, the national rate of increase has 
steadily declined and has recently passed 
the vanishing point. 

If it is true that more liquor than ever 
is consumed in prohibition territory, and 
under particularly objectionable condi- 
tions, Mr. Kaltenbach might explain 
why arrests for drunkenness are invaria- 
bly reduced from 40 to 75 per cent. 

It may safely be taken for granted that 
the liquor interests will from now on 
make one of those sudden shifts away 
from this argument which are charac- 
teristic of their mode of defense. In 
fact, such procedure is already fore- 
shadowed by their attitude toward the 
Supreme Court decision on the Webb- 
Kenyon law which closely restricts, and 
may even prohibit, interstate sales. 
Their claim has always been that pro- 
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hibition does not and cannot prohibit. 
Now—with the probability in addition 
that they will not be allowed the use 
of the mails in promoting their business 
in prohibition territory—they are ap- 
parently beginning to urge that the rea- 
son why prohibition is to be considered 

failure and a fraud is precisely be- 
cause it does prohibit. 

The suggestion on the part of the 
liquor interests that as soon as prohibi- 
tion begins to prohibit toward the van- 
ishing point, the prohibition wave will 
begin to recede, represents in itself a 
fair challenge; but as the supporters of 
prohibition have labored unceasingly to 
bring about this situation, they are quite 
unconcerned as to any such danger. The 
overwhelming momentum of the estab- 
lished and ascertained results that will 
come in from twenty-three de-alcoholized 
states, including a dozen large cities, 
will abundantly provide for the reac- 
tion of the small number of persons with 
whom Mr. Kaltenbach and his col- 
leagues are in touch that vote prohibi- 
tion for others while still insistent upon 
a supply of liquor for themselves. 

For a whole generation the liquor- 
sellers’ propaganda has been successful 
in riveting it into the minds of a great 
number of sensible men that state pro- 
hibition was not worth consideration be- 
cause it meant merely an objectionable 
change in the mode of distribution. A 
steadily growing proportion of such 
men in license states are today leaning 
toward national prohibition as a proj- 
ect essentially different on account of 
the relative certainty that it would be 
really effectual. If now they are to be 
assured by leading representatives of 
the liquor trade that even individual 
states can make a success of prohibition, 
these particular sensible men and many 
others like them will feel that the de- 
fense has thrown up its c 
the abolition of the liquor business 
throughout the country, allowing two 
or three generations for the disappear- 
ance of all the after-effects of alcohol, 
will bring about a condition like what 
would have been if intoxicating liquor 
had never been discovered. 

Rosert A. Woops. 
[South End House } 


Boston. 


JOTTINGS 


PERHAPS the most generous bequest ever 
made to a municipal university is the gift 
of his estate of $675,000, by Francis H. 
Baldwin to the University of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Baldwin was a merchant of that city. 


THE Sociological Club of New York gives 
opportunity for anyone interested in the sci- 
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THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


have pleasure in announcing themselves as publishers 
of a new edition of 


William Allen White’s 


The Old Order Changeth: 


A View of American Democracy 


in which the distinguished Author has added a New Preface, connecting 
the body of the book with the movements that have transpired since it was 
first publisked, and bringing it down to the present day. 


Mr. White’s book in its original form, first published in 1910, has already run 
through three editions bearing the imprint of The Macmillan Company and has 
been a large factor in stimulating that advance toward a larger Democracy which 


has been made in these years. 


Now, in this new Preface, he has brought his book 


up to the present time and given a new value to it. 


Every Social Thinker, every Public Library, every Transient Reader 
of Thoughtful Literature, should obtain this work in its present New Edition. 


Cloth, 12mo, 50 cts. 


Postage about 10 cts. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. : 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “‘Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted, 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSE WANTED, registered, Protes- 
tant, to take charge of baby house and train- 
ing school for nursery maids. Troy 
OrpuHan AsyLum, Spring Avenue, Troy, 
ras 


zy 


MATRON with experience wanted for 
Texas State Training School for Girls. 
Address Box 452, Gainesville, Texas. 


WANTED 


Social Worker in Dispen- 


sary. State age, training and experience. 
Address. SUPERINTENDENT, 1744 West 


Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: a Jewish woman with settle- 
ment experience as head worker of an es- 
tablished East Side Settlement. Address 
2452, SURVEY. 2 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DAY NURSERY position wanted by one 
of experience, also Graduate Nurse. Ad- 
dress 2445, Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, School of Philan- 
thropy training, one year’s experience 
charity organization, desires position. Good 
references. Address 2447, Survey. 


SITUATION WANTED by trained 
Jewish girls worker; opening in large city. 
Will consider any branch of social work. 
Highest credentials. Address 2448 Survey. 


RETURNED MISSIONARY from 
Government Institution desires position as 
assistant to settlement worker. State sal- 
ary. Address 2451, Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN progressive, effi- 
cient, and experienced, desires position as 
Superintendent in Institution. Best of tes- 


timonials and references given. Address 
2449, SuRVEY. 


MIDDLE AGED COUPLE, experienced 
in conducting Orphanage, seeks connection 
with institution desiring real constructive 
work. English or German. Address 2450, 
SURVEY. 


BOOKS 


ENGLISH -ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 


For Social Workers, Teachers, Physicians 
and Nurses, 75c. 
Physicians’ Supplement, 25c. 


Send Check or Money Order to Author, 
EDITH WALLER, Morristown, N. J. 


For Entertainments, Lectures 
and general club work 
the life-like images projected by the 


Bausch lomb 


eo 
Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


will be found of great value, 


Our sixty years of experience as optical manufac- 
turers and our large staff of experts stand behind 
every instrument as guarantees of durability and 
satisfaction. 

A great saving in current expense over the old- 
style A. C. arc has been effected by the recent 
adaptation to the Balopticon of the gas-filled 
Mazda lamp, which has the additional advantage of 
greatly simplifying operation. 

Our Combined Mode} (illustrated) projects both slides and 
opaque objects, with instant in- 
terchange. Price $120,—other 
models $25. up. 

TNustrated price Vist with full 
description free. Write for it. 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 
516 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
New York. Washington 
Ohicago, San Francisco 
Leading American Makers 

of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Micro- 
scopes, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons), and other 
High-Grade Optical 
Products, 
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ence of sociology to join a once-a-month | 
ture course for the nominal fee of one doll | 
The direetor is Emily Palmer Cape, t3 
studied under Lester’ F. Ward and coll 
orated in Dr. Ward’s 

Glimpses of the Cosmos. 


last great w 
Meetings of — 
club are held the third Monday in ea) 
month from November through March. F) 
ther information may be obtained from M 
E. P. Cape, 56 West 45 street, New York ci 


THE New York Medical Times points ‘ 
the experiment being made on a large sev 
in Germany on the influence of diet | — 
cancer. It has long been held by laymen a) 

is still held by some medical authorit)) — 
that a meat diet favors the development | — 
cancer; a vegetarian diet inhibits it. If 

is true, the regulation of diet practic | 
during the war by Germany, with its redu |” 
tion in the meat consumed, should show soi 
effect on the incidence of cancer. German” 
excellent system of vital statistics will mai|” 
it possible to demonstrate these results 
her great dietetic experiment with entii 
clearness. 


THREE ancient tales of magic made up t |) 
opening bill, Christmas week, of the Cor 
munity Players, a band of forty childr 
organized by the settlement houses of Bc’ 
ton’s North End. The performance was he? 
to give ample justification to the belief th | 
the community may provide its own ente | 
tainment through self-expression. The acte)| — 
were children. Children furnished t)) 
music. And children, for the most pa)| 

made up the audience. : 


THE recent change in the Russell Sage Fou;| 
dation, by which the Committee on Womer)| 
Work becomes the Division of Industril | 
Studies, is evidence of a significant develo)| 
ment in the work of that department. Fi | 
a long time it has been making industri:| 
studies quite independently of whether th | 
industries in question employed women ||) 
men, and the change in name gives offici |) 
recognition to that fact. Mary Van Kleee) 
who was secretary of the old committe 
becomes director of the new division. 


AS the European war makes it impossib)| 
to send a deputation to Europe to a Worl 
Conference on Faith and Order, a step pri‘) 
posed by the Christian churches, a Nor! 
American Preparation Committee has bee 
formed to collect material for the conference 
at the end of the war. The committee, cor) 
sisting of about 175 men from all parts ©, 
the United States and Canada, and ir 
cluding members of fifteen communions, wi) 
hold its first meeting at Garden City, Lon 
Island, N. Y., January 23-24, 


AS PART of its effort to enlist on Chil) 
Labor Day—January 28—the cooperation ¢- 
all interested in the promotion of the chil 
labor program, the National Child Labe | 
Committee has published two pamphlet | 
One, More Education Pays, contains mate 
rial for linking the child labor problem wit} 
modern industrial processes for the histor) | 
class, with the waste of human resources fi 
the physiology class, with social and politica} 
responsibility for the civic class, and wit)) 
the products of the states for the geograph 
class. The other, Child Labor in Your State | 
is an outline for a study of local child labo 
conditions with a memorandum of the weall| 
spots that need strengthening in each stat: 
law. The pamphlets may be secured from! 
the committee, 105 East 22 street, New Yor!) 
city. 


THE Boy Scouts of America, which wil 
celebrate its seventh anniversary on Febru 
ary 8, has just organized an Educatior 
Department, which it calls the “most signifi’ 
cant development since the organization o) 


BS 
Ps 


4 : 
‘the movement.” The purpose of the new 
ain will be to conduct conferences 
pifor scoutmasters, to promote training courses 
‘jin scout leadership either in connection with 
Bestablished educational institutions or with 
local councils, to develop correspondence 
‘courses for scout leaders, and to spread the 
‘merits of the scout program among educa- 
‘tional and religious groups. The director, 
Lorne W. Barciay, was scout executive, 
Manhattan-Bronx schools, New York city, 
' in 1915-16, and prior to that was director of 
ye Social Center Department of the Peo- 


ple’s Institute, New York city. 


NO SOCIAL worker on leaving Chicago 
has ever had quite such a send-off as was 
given Sherman C. Kingsley on the eve of his 
departure for Cleveland. It took the form 
_ of a complimentary dinner attended by over 
300 of his fellow workers and friends, at 
which representatives of many social and 
civic interests undertook a “confidential” 
/expression of their judgment as to Mr. 
Kingsley’s qualifications to superintend the 
| Cleveland Welfare Federation, in response 
‘\to supposititious inquiries from that city. 
| Former employers, fellow workers and 
friends vied with each other in earnest and 
| witty expressions of the public appreciation 
‘for Mr. Kingsley’s initiative, ability to 
‘bring things to pass and capacity to lead 
and promote effective cooperation. Some of 
| the ringing notes he struck in rallying united 
| effort, such as “on the trail of the little white 
| hearse,” and “being a baby the most dan- 
| gerous occupation,” reechoed in the speeches. 
| A clock with chimes was the parting token 
| of the occasion. 


} 
! 
Y 
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THE Mann white slave law applies not only 
to commercialized vice, but to personal 
/ “escapades” as well, according to the deci- 
‘sion of the United States Supreme Court 
handed down on Monday. The opinion was 
‘ hased on the power of Congress to regulate 
| interstate commerce and it upholds the literal 
meaning of the act—“transporting, causing to 
) be transported and aiding and abetting the 
transportation or obtaining transportation of 
; women from one state to another for im- 
| moral purposes.” The decision confirms the 
penitentiary terms and fines imposed by lower 
| courts on F. Drew Caminetti and Maury I. 
| Diggs of California and L. T. Hay of Okla- 
homa. 


| PAMPHLETS 


Report oN Dock EmpLoyMENT IN New York City 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Irs REGULARIZATION. 
Price 50 cents. Mayor’s Committee on Un- 
employment, Municipal Building, New York 
city. 

Austrian Terrorism IN BoHeEeMIA. With an intro- 
duction by Prof. T. G. Masaryk. Published by 
the Czech National Alliance in Great Britain. 

Tue Stavs Amonc THE Nations. By Prof. T, G. 
Masaryk. Published by the Czech National Al- 
liance in Great Britain. 

Tne Proptem oF SMALL Nations IN THE Evro- 
PEAN Crisis. By Prof. T. G. Masaryk. Price 
three pence. Published by the Council for the 
Study of International Relations 1, Central Build- 
ing, Westminster, S " 

Tue Furure or Bonemia. By R. W. Seton-Wat- 
son. Price three pence, net. London: Nisbet 
& Company, Ltd., 22 Berners street, W. 

How Ausrria-Huncary WacEep War ON_ SERBIA. 
Personal Investigations of a Neutral. By R. A. 

eiss. Price 50 centimes. Librairie Armand 
Colin, 103, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris. 

AMUSEMENTS FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN. By 
William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. Published by 
the Division of Public Health Education, New 
York State Department of Health, Albany. 

Report oF THE RECREATION CONDITIONS AND Pros- 
LEMS OF GALESBURG, WITH RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND SuGGESTED SysTEM. By James Edward Rog- 
ers. Published by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Associaton of America, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 


Da Seer Yad! O Ro Iced INCU A RY 
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When the occa- 
sion calls for 
something un- 
usually different, 


serve Anola. 


Delightful sugar wafers, these Anolas 
—irresistible chocolate-flavored 
wafers holding within them an en- 
chanting, chocolate-flavored creamy 


filling. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Common Sense for Indigestion 


Why treat your insides as thotgh they were an enemy? Why “blast them out?” 
It’s dangerous. And—unnecessary. A little common sense will secure the same 
effect—you will be a lot more comfortable and—results will be lasting. You will 
be rid of indigestion, constipation, and more serious ills to which they lead, for all 
time. Not difficult but easy. No drugs. No tiresome routine. Just plain common 
sense about food you eat—a little exercise—and proper rest and sleep. Simple— 
sensib!e—natural—effective. 
effective method in a new book called ‘‘Colon Hygiene,” written by the greatest 
living authority on foods, feeding and digestion. Over 400 pages. Only $2. Write 
for it today. You take absolutely no risk. FFor—if you are not entirely satisfied 
with this book—if you do not find ‘“‘Colon Hygiene” one of the most sensible, prac- 
tical, useful and valuable books you have ever read—return it at once and we will 
at once refund every penny sent us. Is this fair? Then order “Colon Hygiene”’ 
NOW. Be rid of constipation, indigestion and all their discomforts and dangers. 


Use the Coupon Or—Ask at Any High Class Bookshop. 


\X JITH Congress, state legislatures, governors’ messages, the federal Supreme 
Court making news daily of the anti-alcohol movement, there's particular 


You will find full-and complete instructions for this’ 


Good Health Publishing Co., 


2601 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich, 


For 


“Colon 


send me 


attached $2., 


Hygiene”’ 


with privilege of return in 


(Write your name and address in the 


five days. 
margin.) 
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interest in Mrs. Tilton’s illuminating contrast of the prohibition ideal of our grand- 
fathers and the temperance ideal of our fathers—and the contrasting results—in 
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Wuy tue Unitep States Leaps tHE WoRLD IN 
THE RELATIVE ProporTIoN oF Murpers, Lyncu- 
INGS, AND OTHER FELONIES, AND WHY THE 
ANGLO-SAXON COUNTRIES NOT UNDER THE AMERI- 
cAN FLAG Have THE Least PRoporTION oF Mur- 
DERS AND FELONIES AND Know no LYNCHINGS. 


By Henry A. Forster, 76 William street, New 
York city. 

SyLtiazus For Pusiic INstRuUCTION IN FIRE PRE- 
VENTION. Structural defects; suggestions for 
their elimination and protection. Price 5 cents. 
National Fire. Protection Association, 87 Milk 
street, Boston. 


STATEMENT AND DeEcREE CONCERNING THE WAGES 
oF WoMEN IN WoMEN’s CLOTHING FacToRIES IN 
Massacuusetts. Preliminary report on the Ef- 
fect of the minimum wage in Massachusetts 
retail stores. Published by the Minimum Wage 
Commission, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1 
Beacon street, Boston. 

OpporTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN DomEsTIc SCIENCE, 
By Marie Francke. Prepared ynder the direc- 
tion of Susan M. Kingsbury. Published by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne, Philadelphia. 


Causes oF FataL AccIDENTS ON HicgHways. By 
William Smith. Price 15 cents, Published by 
the Southern California Sociological Society, 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
DirFERENT Metuops or WorKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION INsuRANCE. By Edson S. Lott, 80 Maiden 
lane, New York city. 
Tue DuguEsNeE Curistrmas Mystery, By Thomas 
Wood Stevens, to be enacted by the people of 


Duquesne, Pennsylvania, Decorations by 
Henry Lawrence Gage. 

Tue Pusric. Service CorporRaTION. AND THE 
WorkinG Man. By Theodore P.  Shonts. 
President Interborough - Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York city. 

MeprcaL Aspects oF SocraL Hygiene. By Je- 
rome D. Greene. Price 5 cents. The Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 
40 street, New York city. 

HeattnH Insurance. By John B. Andrews. Sec- 


retary American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, 131 East 23 street, New York city. 

Tue Germs of War. A Study in Preparedness. 
By Scott Nearing. Price 10 cents. Published 
by the National Rip-Saw Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Tue New Sociarism. By Harold.A. Russell. 
Price 60 cents. Published by the Shakespeare 
Press, 410 East 32 street, New York city. 

A Stupy 1n Famity Desertion. By Earle Ed- 


ward Eubank. Published by the Department 
of Public Welfare, Chicago. : : 
Tue Price oF Procress. Legislative Program 


of the Board of Education. Published by the 
Board of Education. Frank E. Spaulding, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A Locart Option Birt tHat Can Be Passep Now. 
By William H. Hill and Heber E. Wheeler. 
William H. Hill, the Senate of the State of 
New York, Albany. 

THe YOUNGER GENERATION OF AMERICAN GENIUS. 
By Scott Nearing, Toledo University, Ohio. 

Tue Economic SoOLuTION oF THE EuROPEAN CRISIS. 
By Henri Lambert. Translated from the French 
for the Papers for War Time, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 35 West 32 street, New York city. 

A Srupy or Epucationat Conpitions 1n Mexico. 
And an appeal for an Independent College. 
Committee for the Study of Educational_Condi- 
tions in Mexico, Charles William Dabney, 
Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Some Facrs Concerninc Manuat Arts anp Home- 
MAKING SuBJECTS IN ONE HuNpRED AND FIiFty- 
stx_ Cities. By Joseph C. Park and Charles 
L, Harlan. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. Price, U5" cents; Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Tur Dayton Bureau or RESEARCH. By. Go Ee 
Rightor, Director, 613 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

PRELIMINARY Report To THE Mayor AND ALDER- 
MEN OF THE City oF CuHIcAGo BY THE CHICAGO 
CoMMISSION ON THE Liguor Prosiem. Hon. 
John Toman, Chairman Chicago Commission on 
the Liquor Problem, Chicago. 

Constitutionat. Aspects or ComPuLsory ARBI- 
TRATION OF INDUSTRIAL DispuTES ON PuBLIc 
Ovritities. By Thomas I. Parkinson, Pub- 
lished by the Academy of Political Science, 
Columbia University, New York city. 

A_Few Facts Asovut British Rute In INpIA. 
InprA Acarnst Britain, by Ram Chandra; a re- 
ply to Austen Chamberlain, Lord Hardinge, and 
Lord Islington. Bririsn Rute in Inpra, by 
William Jennings Bryan. Tur Meruops or THE 
INDIAN Potice IN THE 20TH CENTURY. Published 
from The Hindustan Gadar Office, 1324 Valen- 
cia street, San Francisco. 

PLANNING Pusitic ExpeNpDITURES TO CoMPENSATE 
ror DeEcreaseD Private EMPLOYMENT DurINnG 
Business Depressions. By John R. Shillady. 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, Muni- 
cipal Building, New York city. 

Arcadian Hicguway From Lakes To Gutr. Price 
50 cents. By Horace G. Cupples. Published 
by Lillian Stuart, 510a Pontiac Bldg., St. Louis. 

THe Paciric Marit. _By Wallace Benedict. Re- 
printed from the Forum Magazine. Published 
by American International Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York city. 

DrinkinG WATER ON INTERSTATE CARRIERS. By 
J. O. Cobb, C, L. Williams and H. P. Letton. 
United States Public Health Service. Price 10 
es Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—Neéw York Social Hygiene 
Society, Formerly Society of 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 

York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. « 


INFORMATION DES 


TQOT7 


] et’, 
i Lore 
The following national bodies will gladly and Healy supply information and advise reading 
Members are kept closely in touch with || 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking informati || mii! 
Correspondence is invited.. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamph | ms A 
plant 
a} Gert 
lime rea 
| 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Proside ihe 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Davenp i 
Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. | 
Sanitary and bureau for the encouragement: of interest — (myst 
eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, e Mm (. 
e lished and maintained for the Race Betterme |Mion 
each. Four reprints, Foundation in co-operation with the Eugen) |§. r 
4 Record Office.. Address, Eugenics Registry Boa? |Mei 
Membership includes current | Battle Creek, Mich. ) pa 
ber in 
REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—Natiom f° 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish infoms | 4 


ANCER—American Society for the Control of 

Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E, Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual meinbership dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of. feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its, control and ultimate eradication 
from_the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
etc., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 
for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 
insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 
feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 
hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. Sec’ y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 

sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St., N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, To pro- 
mote sound sex education, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 


Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon _ request. 
Pres., Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. 
Snow, M.D. ; 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING. Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D, C. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 
Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 
cago; Sec’y, Prof. M. Gunn, Boston. 


Object “To protect and promote public and per- 
sonal health.’”? Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


tion for Associations, Comoe. and 
sons working to conserve vision; pou | 
literature of movement; to furnish * oxtabine Tax | 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sampl) 
free; quantities at Invites membershi. 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Coi 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; G 


don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winif 
RA a: Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d 
Neve 


Racial Problems a 


concise information concerning the conditi 
and progress of the Negro Race. Extend 
bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mai 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Ins 
tute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year Bool 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on th} 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. \ 


IN core YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand f 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA— | 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great edt, 
cational experiment station.” Neither a Stat 

nor a Government school. Supported by ao 
contributions. H. B.. Frissell, 


Treasufer; 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE i 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 7! 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes _ Ti 

Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches and loc 
Legal aid, literature, speakers, lantern _ slid 
press material, etc. President, Moorfield Stag 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, J.xk&, Ga 
garn; Vice-President and Treasurer, Oswald Ga 
rison Villard; Director of Publications and 
ecrch, W. E. B. DuBois; Acting Secretary, Ro 
ash. a 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY— 
quarterly publication concerned with a 


not with opinions. The organ of the Associ 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History 
popularize the movement of unearthing the Negri 
and his contribution to civilization that he ma 
not become a_ negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. Carter 
search and Editor. 
Foreign See Roe 25 cents extra. 


G. Woodson, Director of R 
Subscription $1.00 a year. 
frees 1216 


You St., N. W., Washington, D. 
Libraries | 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


libraries, planning library heiidinge — ft 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
Booklist, a monthly annotated apo, “on LOO 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best ne 


books. List of publications on request. George: 
ER ee Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washing 
, Chicago. ‘ 
Recreation : 


ECREATION—The following 
have just been issued are full of practi 
suggestions, and information: Pre aration 

For Peace or War, A Rational Scheme, 
W. Ehler, Price 30 cents; Notes on the 
tion and Administration ‘of Swimming Pools, 
Joseph E. Raycroft, Price 20 cents; A Munici 
Neighborhood Recreation Center, by Harold O. | 
Berg.. Price 15 cents. The pamphlets may be sey 
cured from Playground and Recreation Associ tio 5 
of America, 1 Ny ecliasen Avenue, New York ity. 
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amphlets which — 
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Children 
ti 


l 
PHILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22nd St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. Where 
$s your state stand? How can you help? List 
Perc and reports, free. Membership fee 
hiinal. 


BW ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—Ameri- 
MM], can Assoc. for Study and Prevention of 
| Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
re, Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Litera- 
je on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
“@Jrges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
e; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
jfare consultations. 
7 
‘) DUCATIONAL HEALTH POSTERS COVER- 
@, ING CARE OF BABIES AND CHILDREN— 
Second edition of Parcel Post Exhibit. Photo- 
bvure reproductions in color with simple, easily 
erstood legends, attractively illustrated from 
iginal paintings; 25 posters (18’’ x 28’’) in set. 
tther information regarding these and other 
uibits on request. Illustrated booklets on Baby 
i Child Care. Lantern slides. National Child 
elfare Exhibit Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
w York City. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: 
WH” To have the kindergarten established in 
ery public school. Four million children in_the 
hited States are now without this training. Fur- 
shies Bulletins, Exhibits, Lecturers, Advice and 
\formation. Works for adequate legislation and 
a wider interest in this method of increasing 
ftelligence and reducing crime. Supported by 
luntary contributions. 


Women 


\ OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Consum- 
ers’ League, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch 
jagues. Reports, pamphlets sent on request. 
inimum membership fee $2.00, includes current 
raphlets. Minimum wages boards, protection of 
jomen workers, sweat-shops, etc. 


| ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
\) Trade Union League stands for self-gov- 

ernment in the work shop through organi- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
gislation. Information given. “Life and Labor,” 
jorking women’s monthly magazine, Sc. a copy. 
Irs. Raymond Robins, Pres.; Mrs. Amy Walker 
a Editor, 166 West Washington St., Chicago. 


i 2 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
35 East 30th 


| League of Women Workers, 
ean Ham- 


I, St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, J 

jton. Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
jnd self-supporting groups for girls over working 
ige. Monthly magazine, “The Club Worker,”’ 
‘wenty-five cents, 1 year. 


_ A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 

fo encourage development of character and to 
jring fulness of life to young women. Headquar- 
ts for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s.  Pres., Mrs. 


i obert E. Speer; Gen. Sec’y, Miss Mabel Cratty. 


' OUNG WOMEN—National Board,» Y. W. C. 
| 5 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 
, —American Home Economics Association, 

for Home, Institution, and School, Publishes 
uurnal of Home Economics. 12 issues a year, 
p2.00. Next meeting: University of Minnesota, 
August 22-28, 1917. Address 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Organized Charity 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION—National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 


Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Frederic Almy, 
uffalo, N. Y., President; W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
roceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 

social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 
onducts information bureau. Forty-fourth annual 
toa” Pittsburg, June 6-13, 1917. Membership, 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND _ CO-ORDI- 
| NATED SOCIAL WORK—American Associ- 
ation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 


Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Executive Com- 
niittee; Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y, 130 East 
22d St., New York City. To promote the exten- 
sion and development of Associated Charities and 
to further the proper co-ordinations and _ align- 
ments in the social work of communities, including 
he making of community plans. 


improvement of social and living conditions.” 

Departments: Charity Organization, Child- 
Helping, Education, Statistics, Recreation, 
Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Women’s 
Work, Library. List of books and pamphlets 
sent free on request. John M. Glenn, Director, 
130 East 22 St., New York City. 


Re. SAGE FOUNDATION—“For the 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal 
League, North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, tax- 

ation, police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, ac- 

counting, efficiency, civic education, franchises, 

sca extension. Publishes National Municipal 
eview. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organization, 

383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City... Woodrow Wil- 
son, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information on these subjects. 
Pamphlets free. 
gest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. Cora F, Stoddard, Exec. Sec’y. Has 

a strong special library on the alcohol question, 
including hygienic, industrial, économic, and socio- 
logical relations. Publishes results of reliable re- 
searches in the Scientific Temperance Journal and 
other literature, Has models, posters, and lantern 
slides for exhibits. Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $10.00. List of publications free. 


pe a ls a ea 

ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION—Adop- 

tion of which .by Ashtabula, O., 1915, prom- 

ises new era in civic development—Head- 
quarters for information, American P. R. League. 
Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec.-Treas., C. 
G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Proportional Represen- 
tation Review (quarterly), 20c a year. 
scription of $1 gives membership in League and 
entitles to all publications for year. Larger sub- 
scriptions much needed. 


Church and Community 


Christ in America operates through its Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service. “A 
Year Book of the Church and Social Service.” 
(Paper, 30c.; Cloth, 50c.), gives full information 
regarding social movements in all the churches. 
For literature and service address the Secretary, 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York, 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information, address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. . Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The Amer- 

ican Unitarian Association through its De- 

partment of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 


Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 


girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian and 
its services are free irrespective of race, creed, 
class or sex. 

For literature, address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Sec’y, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN AMER- 


COMMITTEE—Joint clearing house for 
Americanization of aliens. Encourages and organ- 
izes work to: secure uniform adoption of English 
language, urge qualified residents to become citi- 
zens, and maintain an American standard of living. 
Publishes quarterly Immigrants in America Re- 
view—$2 a year. Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W 
Athi StiyelNey Ya; 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women 
(National), Department of Immigrant Aid, with 
headquarters at 216 E. Broadway, New York 

City—Miss Helen Winkler, chairman—gives friend- 
ly aid to immigrant girls; meets, visits, advises, 
guides; has international system of safeguarding. 
Invites membership. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Publish Beard’s Loose-Leaf Di 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 

t LEAGUE—Advocates selection, distribution 

and Americanization and opposes indiscrim- 

inate restriction. Summarized arguments and 

catalog of publications on request. Minimum 

membership ($1) includes all available pamphlets 

desired, and current publications. Address Edu- 

cational Dept., National Liberal Immigration 
League, Sun Bldg., N 


Work With Boys 
Be CLUB FEDERATION—National Head- 


quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, Boys’ Depts. 
of Recreation Centers, Settlements and Community 
Houses. A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed matter 
distributed; workers furnished; assistance given in 
organizing. Wm. E. Hall, President; C. J. Atkin- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of Settle- 
ments. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and 

nation, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life 
Haber A. Woods, Sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bostn, 
Mass. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach THE 
Survey before February 7%. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 

CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE of the United States of 
America. Washington, D. C., January 31- 
February 2. Gen. sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Riggs bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Civic Ferprration, Natronat. New York city, 
January 22-23. 1 Madison avenue, New York. 

ConsuMERS’ Leacuz, New York State. New 
York, February 15-16. Sec’y, Martha Reed, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

InpustriaL Epucation, National Society for the 


Promotion of. Indianapolis, Ind., February 
21-24, Sec’y, Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West 42 
street, New York. 

Mactstrates, New York State Association of. 


Albany, N. Y.,. February 14-15. 
L. Chute, Albany, N. Y. 
Reticious Epucation Association. Boston, Feb- 
fuary. 27-March 1, 1917. ..Sec’y, H. oF. Cope; 
332 So. Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of. National Edu- 
cation Association. Kansas City, Mo., February 
26-March 3. Sec’y, Margaret T. Maguire, Wash- 
ington School, Philadelphia. 
Later MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN Union, International, Boston, 
Mass., May 7-11. Sec’y, May Murray, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Sec’y, Charles 


NATIONAL 
Worx Conrerence. Buffalo, N. Y., May 
Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 Madison avenue, 


Boys’ 


CHARITIES AND Correction, National Conference 
of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13. Sec’y, W. T 
Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

CommunitTity CrEnTeErs, National Conference on. 
Chicago, Ill., April 18-22. Sec’y, John Collier, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Fire Protection Association, National. Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 8-10.’ Sec’y, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


Nursinc Epucartion, National League of. Phila- 
delphia, Pa, April 22-May 2. Sec’y, Isabel M. 
Stewart, Teachers’ College, New York. 

OrricraALs oF CuHarity AND Correction, American 
Association of. Pittsburgh, June 6-13. Sec’y, 
James F. Bagley, Augusta, Me. 

Posture Leacuz, American. New York, March 
10. Sec’y, H. L. Taylor, 1 Madison ave., N. Y.C. 

Prozation Association, National. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 5-6. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, Albany, N. Y. 

Pustic HeattH Nursinc, National Organization 
for. Philadelphia, Pa., April 26-May 2, Exec. 
sec’y, Ella P. Crandall, 600 Lexington avenue, 
New York city. 

State AnD LocaL > 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Canadian Conference 
of. Ottawa, September. Sec’y, Arthur H, Bur- 
nett, City Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

CHarRITIES AND Correction, New Jersey Confer- 
ence of. Montclair, N. J., April 29-May 1. 
Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. ; 

EmPLtoyMEentT Manacers, Conference of. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 2-4. 

Mayors AnD aes City Orriciats, Conference 
of. Buffalo, N. Y., June 11. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 25 Washington avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Socrat AcENciEs, California State Conference of- 
Oakland, Cal., April 23-27. Sec’y, Stuart A. 
Queen. 411 Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal: 


THES, SSO Rey Ghia 


112 EAST 19 STREET 
NEW YORK 


DECEMBER ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cooperating Subscribers 


Anon 

Agnew, Mrs. Cornelius Rea 
Agnew, George B 

Allen, R. W. 

Andrews, Mrs. W. H. 
Athey, Mrs. C. N. 

Atwater, Mrs. William C. ° 


Barbey, Henry G. 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Bliss, Miss L. P. 


Boston Children’s Aid Society 


Brewer, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Brown, Lester D 
Brown, Thatcher M. 


Carpenter, Mrs. E. L. 
Cary, John R. 

Childs, R. S. 

Clowes, F. A. 

Cox, Mrs. James S. 
Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Cross, Whitman 


Davis, Abel 

Denny, Miss E. G, 
Doyle, Nicholas A. 
Dreier, Miss Mary E. 


Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Edmonds, Franklin S. 
Edwards, J. Howard 
Eliot, Dr. Charles W. 
English, H. D. W. 


Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Feiss, Paul L. 

Ferguson, Rev. E. Morris 
Flower, Mrs. Anson 


Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
Gleed, Mrs. J. W. 
Goethe, Mrs. C. M. 
Goodridge, Miss Elinor M. 


Higgins, Charles M. 
Higginson, Major Henry L, 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Lemuel 
Hoadley, Horace G. 
Hollister, Mrs. Clay H. 
Humphrey, S. K. 
Hunnewell, Miss Jane B. 


Jackson, Mrs. Percy 
Jones, Miss Myrta L. 


Kaercher, Miss Frances 
Klee, Max 
Kneeland, Miss Jessie 


Lamont, Miss E. K. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 
Lattimore, Miss Alida 
Lightner, C. A. 
Lombardi, C. 


Lord, Daniel M. 


MacGregor, Mrs. G. M. 
Manson, Mrs. Thomas L. 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McKibben, Miss Mary L 
Morison, Samuel E. 
Murphy, Dr. Fred T. 


Newbold, Miss Catherine A. 
Norbeck, Peter 


Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 


Patterson, Miss Mary P. 
Pearce, Dr. R. M. 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Phelps, Miss Edith M. 
Pickering, George 

Pratt, Mrs. George Dupont 


Raoul, Gaston C, 
Rauschenbusch, Prof. Walter 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Richards, Rev. George B. 
Roach, E. S. 

Ryerson, Edward L. 


Sage, L. H. 

Salmon, Miss Lucy M. 
Sanderson, Rev. E. F. 
Schirmer, Mrs. R. E. 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 
Scripture, Miss B. 

Sharman, Mrs. William 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 

Shea, Timothy J. 

Shipman, Richard D. 
Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily 
Skinner, Miss E. Mabel 
Smith, Mrs. William W., 2nd 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Stoehr, H. E. 


Taft, Lorado 

Thaw, A. Blair 

Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Tuckerman, Alfred 

Tyler, W. Graham 


Van Schaick, Rev. John, Jr. 
Vogel, Mrs. Frederick, Jr. 


Ward, Artemas 

Ward, Rev. Harry F. 
Warren, Frank D. 
Watt, Rolla V. 

Weil, Mrs. Henry 
White, Dean Rhoda M. 
Winston, Major T. W. 
Woodward, Dr. George 
Wylie, Miss Laura J. 


Zaremba, Miss Clara 


General Contributors 


Goff, Frederick H..... $200 
i 5 


Schmidlapp, J. G..... 


Cole, Mrs. Arthur.... 25 
Earle, Mrs. E. P..... 
Hill, Fred Biosoc 25 


Morgan, William F... $25 
Wittmer, Henry...... 20 
Stern, Miss Mary..... 5 
Sturgis, Miss L. C.... 5 
Vonnegut, Franklin... 5 


Contributors to Industry Department 


Schwarzenbach, R.J.F. $100 


Jones, Miss Myrta L.. $10 


FOUR LETTERS 


from SURVEY Assoctates | 
to SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


The sort that make the struggle to “put the SurvEY ¥j 


across” as a venture in cooperative journalism worth all 
the effort and more besides. Do they tempt you to be- 
come a $10 cooperating subscriber now—so that we can © 
buckle into these early months of 1917 with a sense of ¥ 
assurance as to the ground under our feet—so that we | 
can take another free stride ahead? 


From a 8ST. LOUIS LAWYER 


“”.. You are learning what I have, that whenever you go to | 
the root of things you disturb people’s ideas which they have } 
inherited or acquired without careful consideration, but which — 


4 


they hold on to with all the pertinacity of ignorance. 1 

“Keep up the good work; let the light shine on the dark places; 
and if you have to economize in printer’s ink and paper, condense 
your message, but still throw light on the dark places. If my } 
ship comes in this winter, I hope to be able to make a more lib- — 
eral contribution so you can improve the technique of your in- — 
dustrial investigations.” 


From a CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER 


“That I cannot always agree with the Survey is a mighty good 
thing, for it compels me to define myself sharply, and as strongly | 
as I can, upon the question at issue; that I find myself so seldom | 
‘hull down below the horizon; in the distance of my viewpoint, — 
from your own, and so much of the time sailing your own com- 
pass course, is to me a refreshment of spirit. I wish every min~ 
ister would read the Survey each week. It would put vitality — 
and reality into sermons which are too often—I mean no criti- 
cism on my brethren—‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.’ ” 


From the SECRETARY OF A CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


“T am enclosing a pledge card for a ten-dollar codperating sub- — 
scription to the Survey. I have taken this desperate step on the 
theory that I may be able to remit one dollar per month which — 
will permit of the total being discharged by September 30 next. — 


“T am sure that there are several hundred social workers almost 
as poor as I am, and I should think that a reasonable proportion 
of that number would be really glad to back up and support sucha _ 
proposition as THE Survey. I have been trying to think of some 
way to put this proposition up to those people, and the only idea | 
that has thus far fructified is to have some embryonic Billy Sun- 
day address Monday Clubs and ‘similar organizations on the the- 
ory of one dollar down and a dollar a month, and permit no one 
to leave the hall until they have signed a card.” ; 


From the MOTHER OF A CHICAGO FAMILY 


«|. . Ihave been waiting, all this time, till my name is almost 
off the books, to see if I can really send that ten, and I am 
afraid I cannot. Why do you socially-useful people always send 
out your appeals at one time? I look at all the things I am sup-, © 
posed to do, and am appalled. Suddenly I recollect that I have 
a large family, and that you will be lucky, and I will be lucky, if _ 
I get off the three dollars per that I have always managed to © 
send. : 
“You just wait! When my family gets a little older, and I 
stop doing volunteer work and make some money, then I am 
going to be one of your most cordial backers. In the mean- 
time, accept my three dollars and be glad it is no worse. The — 
paper, in my opinion, is certainly getting more and more inter- 
esting and valuable.” ; 


